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NEWS OF THE WEEK. — 


Tue announcement of the state of the vote on Mr. Baillie’s motion, 
condemnatory of Lord Torrington and Earl Grey, was received 





some and intractable of its members disposed of elsewhere ; and its 
head relegated to private life and his favourite agricultural and 
railway pursuits. Few will take the trouble to master the volu- 
minous and trashy compilations relative to the Torrington wra in 
Ceylon, which have been published ; but the general conclusion at 
which the public appears to have arrived is in the main just,— 
that Lord Torrington erred more from incapacity than from wicked 
intention ; and that the blame for what has happened is due not to 
him, but to the Government, which first appointed an unfit person 
to a difficult and responsible office, and then sought to screen him 
from accusation by maneeuvres of the meanest: character. 

Nothing else worthy of note has occurred in the House of Com- 
mons during the week,—unless it be the fact that on Monday no 
fewer than four hours were consumed in divisions. Six of these re- 
lated to the St. Albans Bribery Commission Bill; and they ended 
in the Chairman of the Committee “ reporting progress,” no pro- 
gress having been made, The other four took place on the Eccle- 
siastical Titles Bill, and were equally unsubstantial. 

The proceedings of the Lords are still a blank: for the question 
put by Lord Ellenborough respecting the allotment of Indian 
“ booty,” and the couple of unimportant local Scotch bills, about 
salmon-fisheries and publie-houses, which the Duke of Argyll has 





with “loud and protracted cheers from the Ministerial side of 
the House.” 
actual minorities, it was doubtless exhilirating to the occupants of 
the Treasury benches to find that on a question entirely distinct 
from that of Papal Aggression they had divided 282 against 202. 
The tenour of the debate, however, is suggestive of the conclusion 
that the majority voted with rather than for Ministers. 

Mr. Baillie’s resolutions went to aflirm that the conduct of Lord 
Torrington in suppressing the Ceylon insurrection was in the 
highest degree arbitrary and oppressive; and that the Colonial Se- 
eretary’s approval of the Governor’s conduct was precipitate, inju- 


dicious, and discreditable to the character of this country for justice | 
These resolutions, rejected by a majority of 80 in | 
a House of 484 Members, are apparently all that is to be got out | 


aud humanity. 


of the researches of a Committee appointed three sessions ago to 
inquire into the general administration of the colonies of Guiana 
oat Ceylon; aided by the supplementary investigations of a Royal 
Commission and a Court-martial. The scope of the inquiry has 
become “ fine by degrees and beautifully less,” and now disappears 
altogether. 

The defence set up for Lord Torrington, in the two nights’ de- 
bate which ended in the vote of Thursday, was twofold: in the 


first place, it was argued that the victim had been punished al- ; 
ready; and in the second place, that his conduct had entitled him | 


to reward, not punishment. In behalf of Earl Grey, it was main- 
tained, with a logic quite worthy of that which was put forth in 
support of Lord Torrington, that having punished where he ought 
to have rewarded, of course no blame could attach to him. There 
were episodes in the debate not less racy and original than its 
general purport. Mr. Roebuck defended the measures adopted to 
suppress the insurrection, because, not being a colony in the proper 
acceptation of the term, Ceylon required not a constitutional go- 
vernment but a “mild despotism”; and that to put to death 
seventeen men and whip and banish a great many more, 
for an insurrection put down in less than a week without the 
loss of a single soldier, was true humanity. Sergeant Murphy, 
who ayowed himself the personal friend and confidential ad- 
voeate of Lord Torrington, maintained that the Attorney- 
General Selby was unworthy of credit, because he had raised 
himself to be the first law-officer of the Crown in the colony, 
although not regularly bred to the bar. The great ex-attorney, 
who has carried to the woolsack which he now occupies so many 
of those characteristics which vulgar prejudice attributes to the 
whole attorney class, will appreciate this delicate compliment. 
Colonel Dunne, who intimated that he came forward as an old 
friend of Colonel Drought to defend his friend, stoutly maintained 
of a fact proved before the Committee, that “no evidence can 
prove it.” Mr. Hawes gravely attributed the insurrection among 
the illiterate occupants of the jungles of Ceylon to an imitative 
revolutionary spirit awakened by the French Revolution of 1848. 
Lord John Russell rose towards the close of the debate, “to ex-_ 
plain the views of the Government in reference to Lord Torring- 
ton’s conduct”; but, after pronouncing a glowing eulogium upon 
every act of his cousin’s administration, the Premier sat down 
without explaining why the meritorious functionary had been re- 
ed, or even adverting in any way to the fact of his recall. In- 
deed, in the course of the debate only one speaker, Mr. Gladstone, 
appears to have taken an elevated, comprehensive, and statesman- | 
like view of the question before the House. | 
The debate and division have left matters exactly as they were. 
The subject had indeed lost all practical interest. The old local 
administration of Ceylon has been broken up; the most quarrel- ' 


After a long alternation of nominal majorities and | 


embraced the opportunity of the House’s compulsory idleness to 
push forward, scarcely deserve the name of business. 





In the present dearth of stirring incident, the diurnal historians 
_ have done their best to emphasize the ebullition of popular spleen 
| at Tamworth. If any political significance could be attached to 
| the riot, it would be as indicating that the Protectionists, who 
| labour so hard to persuade the populace to accept them for their 
| friends and patrons, appear to enjoy nearly as much favour with 
| that class as the Whigs did when George Canning complimented 
them upon their mud and brickbat popularity. But the tumult 
at Tamworth may with considerable probability be ascribed to 
sentiments in which politics had only a share. Tamworth was 
selected as the scene of a Protectionist demonstration simply be- 
cause it was the borough of the late Sir Robert Peel. Had the 
dinner gone off quietly, the crowing about reaction or the unpopu- 
larity of Free-trade would have been loud and endless. The con- 
nexion, however, between Sir Robert Peel and the townsmen of 
Tamworth was of a more intimate and cordial nature than a mere 
political one. To hold a Protectionist meeting there, appeared to 
the good folks only a little less insulting to his memory and the 
' feelings of his family than it would have been to have held it in 
his drawingroom. One of the principal guests—the candidate-de- 
| signate for Cambridgeshire—was reported to have declared at Ips- 
| wich, last week, that no “ mawkish sensibility ” would deter him 
from expressing the opinion, that “there never was a man who 
had occupied so important a part in the counsels of his country who 
had been throughout so insincere and disingenuous as Sir Robert 
Peel; and, so far from thinking it a public calamity that it had 
pleased Providence to remove him, he thought that, having in- 
flicted almost irreparable injury on his country, which, had he been 
spared, he might have carried still further, it was a gracious dis- 
pensation that he had been removed.” A few marks of disappro- 
en elicited by this truculent language were borne down by the 
loud cheers of the meeting; and as a repetition of the offence was 
not unnaturally looked for at Tamworth, the outbreak of popular 
feeling, painful and blameable as all such aimless effervescences 
are, was really no more than might have been expected. 





In the French Assembly, the Faucher Ministry appears to gain 
strength. A “motived” order of the day, move = M. Girar- 
din, blaming the telegraphic despatch transmitted by the Minister 
of the Interior to the Prefect of the Landes while the election was 
in progress, was negatived, and the pure and simple order of the 
day adopted by a majority of 372 to 233. Next day M. Léon 
Faucher obtained an oratorical success, one of the few that orators 
have obtained in the Assembly since it was constituted. In the 
second deliberation on the National Guard Bill, General Grammont 
moved, as an amendment, that only volunteers should be enrolled. 
In the course of his remarks the General commented in an inimical 
spirit on the conduct of the National Guard in June 1848, The 
imputations were triumphantly repelled by Faucher; who carried 
not only the vote but the sympathy of the Assembly when he de- 
clared that the public opinion of France had attained to such ma- 
turity that political questions could be resolved without appeals to 
arms. Ministerial majorities in the Assembly, diaiesl bor an 
imp-essive but unexaggerated enforcement of peaceable constitu- 
tional doctrines, are events not to be undervalued in the present 
state of France. 

The political atmosphere at Rome is murky. The Romans 
persist in their crusade against the exchequer by refusing to smoke 
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(tobacco is a Government monopoly) or gamble in the state lottery. 
On the other hand, the police-regulations for disarming the eiti- 
zens—and shaving their beards—are stringently enforced; and 
domiciliary visits are the order of the day. Meanwhile, the French 
garrison act as in a hostile city, and reinforcements ate about to be 
sent to them from France. The French soldiers have been ordered 
not to appear in public except in bodies, and to repel all insults 
and attacks by force; and measures have been taken by General 
Gemeau to secure a supply of rations and occupy the Castle of St. 
Angelo on the first symptoms of turbulence. The French com- 
mander appears quite as suspicious, not indeed of the Pope, but 
of the Papal faction, as of the Republicans. 








Debates and Proceedings in Warliament. 


PRINCIPAL BUSINESS OF THE WEEK. 

Tfovse or Lorps. Monday, May 26. Punjaub Booty; Motion for returns by Lord 
Ellenborough—Salmon Visherics (Scotland) Bill, read a second time. 

Tuesday, May 27. Public-houses (Scotland) Bill, read a second time—Adjourned 
over King Charles the Second’s Day, till Friday next. 

Friday, May 30. Committee on Registration of Assurances Bill, postponed to 
next Tuesday. 

Hovsk or Commons. Monday, May 26. Vcclesiastical Titles Bill farther con- 






sidered in Committee ; Progress reported—St. Albans Bribery Commission Bill, | 


considered in Committee; six divisions; Report brought up. 

Tuesday, May 27. The Ceylon Inquiry; Mr. Baillie’s Motion debated; debate 
adjourned to Thursday, 

Wednesday, May 28. Covoners Bill; second reading postponed for a month, and 
Select Committee agreed to—Audit of Railway Accounts Bill, considered in Com- 
mittee; Progress reported. 

Thursday, May 29. Ceylon Inquiry; adjourned Debate resumed and finished ; Mr. 
Baillie’s Motion negatived by 282 to 202. 

Friday, May 30. Lieutenant Wyburd: Statement by Mr. Disraeli— Order of Pub- 
lic Busines ated by Lord John Russell—Metropolitan Sewers ; Bill promised by 
Sir George y—Ecelesiastical Titles Bill; the first clause agreed to in Committee 
—Colonial Property Qualification Bill, read a second time. 

TIME- TABLE. 





The Lords. The Commens. 
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Eccresiasticar Titnes Brix. 

Discussion on the Papal Aggression Bill proceeded another day’s jour- 
ney on Monday, but scemingly without any real progress. As the House 
went into Committee, Mr. Bernat, the Chairman, informed it that the 
Committee at its rising on Friday “ rested after the word ‘ thereby’ in 
the first clause” ; and when the House resumed, the question “ that the 
first clause do stand part of the bill” had not yet reached a division. 

The first clause of the bill in its most recent form* makes “ the said 
brief” oe the hierarchy in England] “ unlawful and void.” 
Mr. M‘Cuttacu moved to omit the werds “ unlawful and”: in that way 
they would escape the risk of making the exercise of spiritual functions 
illegal and subject to a penalty. The Soricrror-GENERAL opposed this : 


the illegality of the document is admitted, and these words will not im- | 


pose any xew penalty. Mr. Freprrick Perr confessed that his mind 
was in a state of so much uncertainty about the probable range of the 
operation of this clause, that he was disposed to support the amendinent, 
or any amendment which would weaken the clause. The amendment 
was negatived by 179 to 43. 

On the question that the clause do stand part of the bill, Mr. Krocu 


made a long speech of general scope. Te devoted himself particularly to | 


instructing Lord John Russell in that discrepancy of opinion between 
Mr. Walpole and the Solicitor-General on the effect of the clause in ex- 
tending to Ireland, which was unintelligible to Lord John; and he also de- 
voted some argument to prove a discrepancy between the Attorney-Gene- 
ral and the Solicitor-General on the effect of the measure in making a new 
misdemeanour. Lord Joun Russet replied on these points: although 


the clause is applicable to the United Kingdom, it will not é» practice have | 


any effect in Ireland, since it applics not to the notorious long-standing 
use of titles in Ireland, but only to xew assumptions; and as the clause 
declares that to be law which no lawyer denies to be law, it makes no 
new law. This amendment was rejected by 84 to 39. 

The next attempt was to introduce as a proviso that which had been 
substantively rejected: Mr, Krocu moved the addition—provided that 
nothing in the clause shall affect the “spiritual functions of the Roman 


Catholic Archbishops and Bishops in Ireland.” Mr, Atexanprr Hore | 


said, he had with pleasure supported the small minority who had so con- 
stantly fought against the present bill; but though no contingency could 
present itself to his mind in which he would vote with the majority, yet 
he regretted that the restrictive words “in Ireland” would prevent him 
from voting for thisamendment. The rights of the religion of six hundred 


thousand ought to be held no less dear than those of the religion of six | 


millions. Ile approved of the clause relative to the Scotch Bishops, but 
saw with sorrow that the Scotch Fpiscopalian clergy care nought for the 
condemnation of the Roman Catholics so long as themselves are exempt 
from adverse legislation. Mr. Krocu, having heard*Mr. Hope's objec- 
tion, was willing to substitute the words United Kingdom for the word 
“Treland.” Mr, Anstey thought the amendment unnecessary, but as it 
was proposed he supported it: he still hoped that Government will con- 
sent to expunge Ireland. 

At this point occurred a little “scene” between the leading English 
Catholic Member of the House and Mr. Anstey. 

The Earl of Anunper and Surrry—“I wish to ask the honourable and 
learned Member, does he address the House as a Catholic or not?” (Cries 


of “Oh, oh!”) Mr, Anstey, upon rising to answer the question, was | 


stopped by a general cry of “No, no!” He said—“ If the noble Lord was 
in order in putting the question, I am in order in answering it. I should be 
sorry to retaliate upon the noble Lord, or to commit the unpardonable in- 
solence of putting such a question to any gentleman as the noble Lord has 
ut tome. But, as the noble Lord expects an answer, I beg to tell him that 
am to the full as good a Catholic as he.” (Cheers.) 
At a subsequent period, when the discussion had been led by Mr. Rey- 
NOLDs to points remote from the topic in hand, there was another scene. 


* See page 487 of our last week's number. 


Mr. Wawn had repeatedly cried “‘ Question!”’ and had been requested 
by Mr. Reynolds to go from behind Mr. Reynolds to his own side of the 
House, where, if he interrupted, Mr. Reynolds would ask the Speaker to 
call him to order. The interruptions were continued; and Mr. Rey- 
NoLps requested Mr. Wawn to conduct himself with “sober propriety.” 
Mr. Reynolds then made a lapsns of speech, in alluding to the proceedings 
of the House on “ Saturday” [instead of “ Friday ’’] last. 

Mr. Wawn—“ I rise to order, Sir. I want to know whether the honour- 
able Member for Dublin is to speak truth or falsehood in this House?” 
(General cries of “ Order I’) 

The Cuamman—* The honourable Member for South Shields has made 
use of words which are clearly disorderly.” 

Mr. Wawn—‘“TI beg pardon of the House if I have said anything dis- 
orderly ; but I want to ask you, Sir, or any Member of this House, what we 
did on Saturday night?” (Great laughter.) 

Mr. RryNo.ps promptly accepted the jocular turn, and quoted the old saw 
against Mr. Wawn—“A child may ask a question which it may puzzle a 
| ree omag to answer: what were we all doing on Saturday night?” 
(Laughter.) 

Soon afterwards, Mr. Moors attempted to speak; but being refused a 

hearing, he moved that progress be reported. Lord Joun Russrut re- 
| monstrated at the attempt thus made to cut short discussion : the patience 
of the House had been remarkable. Mr. Moore withdrew his motion, 
and made his speech on the amendment. The amendment was negatived, 
by 344 to 59. 

Another proviso was then moved by Mr. Saptetr, intended to protect the 
spiritual functions of the Roman Catholic bishops and clergy officiating in 
any “district ” or over any “ congregation” according to the usages of the 
Church of Rome in the United Kingdom before the 29th September 1850. 
Lord Jonn Rvssext said, the House had already debated and decided on 
| this matter: there was no use in debating it again. The Atrorney- 
GENERAL was again questioned on points which, he said, he had answered 
so often that he would not answer them again unless “ professionally 
| asked and professionally paid.”” The proviso was negatived by 278 to 47. 

At nearly an hour past midnight, Mr. Keocu moved another proviso ; 
and Mr. Reynotps moved that progress be reported. Lord Joun Rus- 
sELL thought it might be well that Members who had plainly been 
framing in the lobby new motions which were but repetitions of rejected 
motions, should have an opportunity of reflecting on their conduct; as he 
thought they will not be inclined to repeat it when they see that public 
| opinion condemns it. The Ilouse then resumed. 

Tur Cryton Inauiry, 

Mr. Henry Bariure succeeded in bringing his Ceylon motion before 

the House of Commons on Tuesday night. 

His resolutions embodied these declarations,—that the punishments inflicted 
| during the disturbances in Ceylon, in 1848, were excessive and uncalled for ; 
that the severities exercised after the suppression of the disturbances were 
at variance with the merciful administration of the British laws, and not 
calculated to secure the affection and fidelity of her Majesty’s Colonial sub- 
jects; that the conduct of the Governor of Ceylon in two specified instances 
was in the highest degree arbitrary and oppressive; and that the conduct of 
Earl Grey in signifying her Majesty’s approbation of the conduct of Lord 
Torrington was precipitate and injudicious, tending to establish precedents 
of rigour and severity in the government of her Majesty’s foreign posses- 
sions, and injurious to the character of this country for — and humanity. 

Mr. Baillie prefaced his case by some remarks on the proceedings before 
the Committee. On a statement made by himself, the House had unani- 
mously resolved that a Select Committee should inquire into “the grievances 
complained of in the Crown Colonies of Ceylon and British Guiana in connexion 
| with the administration of those colonies,” and should report “whether 
| any measures can be adopted for the redress of the grievances of which there 

may be shown just reason to complain,” &c. But, after two years of in- 
| quiry, the Committee have not thought fit to inform the House whether any 
| grievance exists in those colonies or not, or whether any means can_be 
adopted for their better adtainistration. Though Lord Grey had approved of 
the acts of Lord Torrington, the Committee devoted itself to protecting the 
Secretary of State, wholly regardless of the fate of Lord Torrington. They 
would make no report ; but it was understood with Mr. Hawes that Lord 
Torrington should be forthwith removed. (Mr. Hawes said “ No, no .”’) 
Yes ; it was hoped thus to do substantial justice to the inhabitants of a 
without wounding the amour propre of the Colonial Secretary. Lord Hotham 
drew up a draft report recommending the reappointment of the Committee at 
the commencement of next session, ‘* unless any measure should in the mean 
time be adopted which might obviate the necessity of further investigation.” 
Mr. Baillie asked Lord Hotham to explain what that meant. Lord Hotham 
answered, ‘*It must be obvious what it means : I mean the immediate recall 
of Lord Torrington.”’ Mr. Baillie turned to Mr. Hawes, and said, ‘Is that the 
meaning you attach to the resolution ?”” and Mr. Hawes replied, ‘ Certainly, 
I attach that meaning to the resolution.”” The Committee then came to the 
| extraordinary resolution of reporting the evidence, not to the House, but to 

the Secretary of State for the Colonies, into whose conduct they had virtually 

been appointed to inquire ; and that, too, in spite of the remonstrances of 
| some of its members, whose opinion that such a course would be a breach of 
the privileges of the House has since been confirmed by the opinion of the 
Speaker. They took this course because letters of a private and confidential 
nature had been laid before the Committee, which ought not to be laid before 
the public. Mr. Hawes himself set the example of publishing those private 
and confidential letters, by moving a resolution to compel Mr. M‘Christie to 

roduce a letter from Colonel Braybrooke : but afterwards, when Mr. Wode- 
1ouse was placed in such a position that he could not clear himself from a 
statement made behind his back to blast his character, without availing him- 
self of the benefit of a private letter from Lord Torrington, then the virtuous 
indignation of Mr. Hawes was roused; when the tables were turned, and the 
letter exposed the duplicity of Lord Torrington, Mr. Hawes was heard ex- 
claiming, for the first time, ‘‘ What ! would you open a gentleman’s private 
letters > would you break open his writing-desk >’ The late Sir Robert Peel 
was of opinion that the letter produced by Mr. Wodehouse ought to be - 
duced ; and he had stated that this was also the opinion of the present Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas. 

Mr. Baillie reviewed the acts and proceedings of the Governor of Ceylon, 
and the mode in which martial-law was enforced, in order to enable the 
House to judge whether it should back with its approbation that sanction of 
these acts which Earl Grey has already given. The definition of martial-law 
given by the Lord-Advocate cannot, with — respect and deference for his 
great learning, be accepted. He said martial-law was no law at all, but the 
absence of all law. It may be true that it is not written law; but if not 
written, it is, like the common-law, fixed, and dependent on prece- 
dent; and an officer has no more right under it to look on the l'ves and 
fortunes of her Majesty’s subjects as placed at his supreme will and dis- 
posal, than a judge in Westminster -Hall would have a right to consider 
the common-law whatever he chooses or fancies to make it. There are 
two modes of proceeding. When raging and hostile armies are is the field, 
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the proceedings must of course be summary: prisoners are then tried | defence was a depreciation of the personal evidence which impugns those 
by what is called drum-head court-martial, and are executed on the spot, | measures. Colonel Braybrooke, who severely condemned the proceedings 
without reference to any superior authority. But in other cases there are under court-martial at Matelle, was declared to be an applicant for military 
formalities to be chearvod, yhere a district is placed under martial-law for command, who adopted his adverse views when his hopes of promotion were 
supposed disaffection or a rebellious spirit, the ordinary tribunals may or disappointed; Mr. Selby, the Queen’s Advocate, whose petition for the life of 
may not be suspended: if they are not suspended, the law is administered a prisoner he thought innocent Lord Torrington refused with the memorable 
by the civil functionaries as usual; but if they are suspended, the extraor- oath aguinst the proctors, was described as a person who had graduated as a 
dinary tribunal must be regularly constituted, judge-advocates must be up- copying clerk at the Cape, anJ been foisted into the bar at Ceylon without 
ointed, and the sentences must be referred for approval to the commander- , any legal education; the Ceylon proctors were brauded as men with iteh- 
in-chief. ‘This was the course taken in Ceylon in 1817, when Sir R. Brownrigg ing palms, who would not defend the prisoners whom they now pretend 
proclaimed martial-law: doubtless, irregularities then took place, but they to thiuk were innocent, because no fees were forthcoming; Mr. Elliot, 
were all in defiance of the express orders of the Commander-in-chief. Here, | of the press, was described as a man of the most credulous turn, who believed 
however, what is complained of is that all the irregularities were carried on by | anything however extravagant which told against the Governor, and in his 
the express order of the Commander-in-chief. The courts-martial established at | articles made distinct suggestions of reliance upon the aid of the French, 
Matelle, after the disturbances had been suppressed, were composed of young | Mr. Murphy contended that the courts-martial were conducted with the great- 
subaltern officers ; and they tried all offences, including treason. The young of- | est possible fairness; but if not so, there is not a tittle of evidence that Lord 
ficers began with a very laudable desire to adhere to the forms and regulations , Torrington was consulted, or ever sanctioned them. ‘The proclamations of 
usually adopted ; appointing a judge-advocate to assist the prisoners in their | confiscation were necessary to strike terror ; but actual confiseations, beyond 
defence. Colonel Drought wrote to them, that they were giving themselves | the two cases referred to, there were none. In ease of a common magistrate 
unnecessary trouble; that they were “dealing too delicately with the ras- | acting within his jurisdiction, the presumption is in favour of the magistrate 
cals” ; and that a great deal too much time was taken in detailing evidence, | the British House of Commons will not extend a less measure of justice to 
for it was “ suflicient to find and to sentence.”’ He told them that judge-ad- | a Governor-General acting as the sole representative of the Crown at the 
vocates were unnecessary and might be dispensed with, and that sentences of , other side of the globe, in a time of so great emergency. 
transportation were too light—death must be inflicted ; and he told them to Mr. Srymen, with a deep sense of the importance of the motion, and of 
have the sentence “ carried into effect on the spot, without reference to him- | ¢}o responsibility of dealing with it in a partisan spirit, declared his opi- 
self or any other person. This, said he, ‘is the law and the mode: | nion that the mode in which the Colonial Office and its supporters have 
have you no case for example on the spot?”’ All this occurred after the | | a sod tn dlacnadit the tectineny of adverse Gitnemes, by altuibuting 
suppression of the disturbances, and while the country was perfectly tran- | SNGC@VOurcE to Ciscredit the testimony of adivenss a ” 
quil; for during the progress of these acts detached parties of not more than 
ten, fifteen, or twenty soldiers, were proceeding all over the country from 
village to village seizing on every person and thing they could lay hold of, 
yet meeting with no instance of resistance and not a single casualty. In- 








to them bad motives, deserves strong condemnation. 

Karl Grosvenor defended Lord Torrington’s policy, as rendered no- 
cessary by circumstances. 

Mr. Rornvex reminded the Iouse, that Ceylon is not a colony, in any 








deed, at that moment the Governor himself was speaking, in public docu- 


ments, of “‘ the late insurrection.” 


In connexion with the proceedings on these courts-martial, Mr. Baillie 
called attention to a misrepresentation made by the Colonial Office, amount- 
ing nearly to a falsification of documents laid upon the table of the House, 
and calculated to mislead Members. In a return of the courts-martial, 
printed at page 270 in the Appendix, it is stated that Mr. Charles Stewart 
acted as Judge-Advocate upon fourteen courts-martial ; his name is delibe- | 
rately inserted fourteen times: now Mr. Charles Stewart himself proves 
that he acted only four times. What does the House think of a great public 
department which resorts to such practices as these? (Mr. Hawes—* Hear, 
hear !”’) Or if they are told that the subordinate clerks made such inser- 
tions without authority, what are they to think of the chief officer of a de- 


partment so conducted ? 


The Governor acted towards the property as he acted towards the persons of 
the natives. Sir Emerson Tennant himself drew up the proclamation which 
declared that the property of all persons who had been “absent from home 
during the last twenty days without giving a satisfactory aceount” should 
be “forfeited and confiscated” to the Crown. These proclamations were 
retrospective. They have been defended on the ground that the confiscation 
meant sequestration : but in another document Sir Emerson Tennant himself 
plainly shows that he meant “‘ confiscation.’”” In a letter to the Governor he 
repeats a suggestion that had been offered to him, of “making over the 
estates’’ thus to be forfeited and confiscated to Malabar colonists, ‘* who 
weuld gladly settle in this district on any terms the Government might 
offer.” Hundreds of these confiscations took place. Dullawah Maha Nil- 
leme, an aged man, was the last survivor of the chiefs who ceded the Kan- 
dyan kingdom to the British Government; he was the lay head of the Budd- 
hist religion in Ceylon. One of the most influential persons in suppressing 
the rebellion of 1817-18, and ever since then one of our firmest friends, he 
was sent by Mr. Buller into the disturbed districts to use his influence in 
suppressing the troubles. He had no sooner arrived there than Captain 
Watson seized him, and sent him a prisoner to Kandy. Then, under the 
proclamation which confiscated his goods for being absent, though he was 
absent, at first as the agent and at last in the custody of the Government, 
his property was confiscated, and sold by auction. It was found that he was 
quite innocent; he was liberated, and the sum which his property fetched 
was tendered to him less the expenses. He was too highminded to accept 
the compensation, and he died soon after of a broken heart. The case of 
Golahalla Ratahatmya, the richest chief in Ceylon, was similar. He was a 
prisoner in the hands of the Government; his house was plundered by a 
party of troops under Captain Watson's orders; his corn and cattle were 
carried off; the eattle were driven to Captain Watson’s quarters, sold by 
auction at Captain Watson’s door, and purchased by Captain Watson himself, 
who, it seemed, had an estate in the neighbourhood which was in want of 
stock, and who thought it a very good opportunity of supplying himself. 
If these acts are justified, it is right we should all know it. It is right that 
the governors of our distant colonies should know what is the kind of acts 
for which they are entitled to the cordial approbation of the Colonial Office 
and the thanks of the Crown. Already we find that these transactions have 
not been without their fruits. Sir Henry Ward, the Governor of the Ionian 
Islands, has not been slow to follow in the footsteps of Lord Torrington; and 


he too has received the approbation of the Colonial Office. Such acts may, 


indeed, meet the approval of the Minister; but they will not confer honour 


or credit either upon the Government or the people of this country. It is 
right, indeed, that the people of England, who are so ready to condemn 
Foreign Governments for acts of severity to their rebellious subjects, should 
learn to appreciate the severities of their own Government ; that they should 
learn to appreciate the sufferings which British subjects have to undergo 
when they are far removed from the parental eye of their Sovereign, and 
are handed over to the caprices of a Colonial Governor and to the tender 
mercies of a Secretary of State. 

Earl Grey expressly conveyed to Lord Torrington his gencral approbation 
“of the decision, promptitude, and judgment” with which he acted; and 
the Government has since then used all its weight and intluence against Mr. 
Baillie and Mr. Hume in their efforts to elucidate these transactions. ‘The 


House would now decide whether the Ministers of the Crown are justified in | 


making of such transactions precedents to be adopted on all future occasions 
by those British officers who are called on to carry on pe wes affairs in our 
Colonies. (Mr. Baillie resumed his seat amidst general cheers.) 


Mr. Sergeant Murpuy delivered a speech of great length in behalf of | 


his personal friend Lord Torrington. 

Announcing himself as the expressly authorized advocate of the late Go- 
vernor of Ceylon, Mr. —y a went in detail over the same extensive field 
of justification which Lord Torrington lately traversed in the House of Lords. 
He was ‘‘ not instructed on the part of the noble Lord ”’ to complain of the 
course taken by Mr. Baillie; “ Torrington did not desire him to im- 
y any improper motives to those who chose to impugn his conduct” ; 

ut, as the House is engaged in a purely judicial inquiry, “ it should at 
least have been told of those points in the noble Lord’s administration which 
cannot admit of any doubt as to their eminent success.” Noting evidences 
of Lord Torrington’s financial successes, Mr. Murphy passed to the defence 
of the measures adopted to suppress the rebellion. e characteristic of this 


| ie adherence to the shadows of government. Caution, prudence, an 


| Earl Grey, Sir James solemnly declared that he did not know whose report 





proper sense of the term. 
It is an outlying possession obtained by force and retained by foree, densely 


























































peopled with old races, having fixed habits, and a religion and languages en- 
tirely different from our own : in such a case, he who should stick to the in- 
cidents of constitutional forms would be forgetting the substance in a — 
merey 
there, might have been rashness, imprudence, and cruelty. Lord Torrington 
found the island a wasp's nest in family compact: an angel of light would 
have got into a quarrel there. The Imperial Government vacillated, and di ] 
not properly support him. The proceedings of the Committee disclose to the 
House a strange medley of bitter hate, of mo-t unfaithful conduct, and of 
prying pestileat curiosity: its blue books might satisfy the public that if alJ 
that enormous mass is required to prove Lord Torrington guilty, he must Le 
innocent. . 

Mr. Heme briefly replied to Mr. Roebuck, that the length of the in- 
quiry was solely the fault of the Government: although he has sat on 
many Committees, he never served on one where the Government tovk 
such means to prevent the elucidation of the truth. } 

It is plain that a vast quantity of evidence was “* cooked”’: Sir Emersou 
Tennant’s admissions show that he sent circulars to all the officers as to th: 
tone that their answers ought to take, and as to the points they should not 
omit. The Colonial Minister has sanctioned confiscations, robberies, and 
executions, without having one iota of evidence whether the usual forms and 
the customary humane precautions were observed at the courts-martial. 

Several Members rose to move the adjournment of the debate ; but 
Mr. Hiawes gained a hearing, just to meet the charge of falsifying docu- 
meuts which Mr. Baillie had made. He explained, that the printer of 
the House has made the error of printing the word “ditto” under the 
four attendances of Mr. Stewart at courts-martial. The document has 
never been through the Colonial department, and that department had 
nothing to do with preparing it or putting it before the Committee. Mr 
Disrae.i observed, that it was satisfactory that a public office had been 
vindicated, but Mr. Baillie was justified in his charge. Mr. Baru 
wondered that this extraordinary error was only found out that 
night, after the document had been published two months. Sin 
Groxcr Grey rose with warmth, and declared that he “ blushed” 
for the Ilouse, that it contained a Member who would so persist 
in imputation after the explanation that had been given, Mr. Barium 
appealed to the Chair. The Speaker decided that Sir George Grey 
was not out of order. Sir Grorce Grey would not repeat the wort 
“ blush,” but he repeated his regrets. It was further explained by Mr, 
Hawes and Lord Patmexrstron, that the Colonial Office had nothing to 
do with the document ; and moreover, that the original is correct ; the 
only error having been made by the printer, and overlooked by “ th 
Chairman of the Committee himself.” Mr. Baru having explained, Sir 
GrorGr Grey frankly expressed regret at having wounded Mr, Baillic’s 
personal feelings. The debate was adjourned until Thursday. 

The debate was opened on Thursday by Sir James Were Moca, ina 
speech which at great length opposed the resolutions, in justice to Lord 
Torrington himself and to the civil and military services of Ceylon, and 
“in pursuance of a deep conviction of what is necessary for the interes's 
of the distant possessions of this country.” 

Denying Mr. Baillie’s statement that the Committee combined to shield 


was adopted, till he saw it printed and circulated with the Votes. Now that 
Lord Torrington is recalled, the motion is useless: why not rather attack 
some specific point in the policy of the Government, or vote “ want of con- 
fidence” in them. The only point still in question was the question whe- 
ther or not martial-law was properly continued: the affirmative was sup- 
ported by all his Council except Mr. Selby, the Queen’s Advocate; and Mr. 
Selby was opposed by his own Deputy, a high authority, who resided in the 
eentre ‘of the disturbed district, while Mr. Selby resided at Colombo, had 
little knowledge of the interior, and had not had a legal education in this coun- 
try. It was impossible to resume the ordinary administration of law imme- 
diately after the rebels were driven from the field, because in Ceylon the 
execution of process, and other police duties, is intrusted to the “ head- 
men”; and in this instance it is part of the accusation that the rebellion 
was fomented by the priests, chiefs, and Aeadmen. The courts-martial were 
attended by crowds of natives, and by a swarm of proctors, who would in- 
stantly and gladly hit upon any flaw. Lord Torrington and Colonel Drought 
went over the whole proceedings in the priest's case, and were satisfied that 
the man was guilty; and he afterwards confessed that he was an emissary 
of the Pretender. The irregularities in the confiseation of property were 
indefensible, but there was no evidence to connect them with Lord Torring- 
ton; while Earl Grey had enjoined him strictly to observe as well as vindi- 
eate the law in any inevitable severities, and to let moderation and clemency 
be the prevailing character of measures to suppress insubordination. 

Sir Frepexick Tuxrsicer followed, in a speech of still greater length 
than Sir James Hogg’s, 
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He began with a vigorous rebuke to Mr. Sergeant Murphy, who, “‘in- 
structed to appear” for Lord Torrington, had not confined himself to facts 
and arguments, but had made a violent attack on absent gentlemen whose 
evidence happened to be opposed to his case. Mr. Murphy had thought fit 
to disparage Mr. Selby; but ‘docs he forget that at this moment we have a 
striking example before us in this country of a distinguished individual who 
hag attained the highest judicial position in the state without that regular 
training which it was the advantage of the learned gentleman himself to pos- 
sess?’’ He chastised the Ministerial expedient of cramming blue books to a size 
impossible to be read, while those who do wade through them may find proof of 


anything they wish—materials for creating any momentary impression. The | 


simple question at issue was, the policy of the Colonial Office. On this ques- 
tion certain leading points stand out in bold relief,—the mode in which mar- | 
tial-law was carried out and prolonged; and the “entire unqualified ap- 
probation which Lord Grey gave to Lord Torrington from beginning to 
end of the proceedings.” The disaffection might have been allayed at once 
by abolishing the taxes Jeforehand, instead of waiting to do it after rebellion. 
That the disturbances were not an organized and widespread ‘ conspiracy,” 
is proved by the language which the local officials used down to the time 
when Sir James Tennant issued his circular letter of instructions: they 
called the rebels ‘a rabble,’’ and spoke of the engagements with the 
handfuls of the Queen’s troops as “a slight brush’? and “a skir- 
mish.”’ And when martial-law was proclaimed, it was without any 
definite instructions as to the constitution and conduct of those terrible 
tribunals, courts-martial. Touching upon the details of the sentences and 
confiscations, Sir Frederick brought out the features of the one case in which 
Captain Watson confiscated property and did not account for a large portion | 
of the proceeds of that property ; and in which Earl Grey expressed no sort 
of reprehension either on the original illegality or on the subsequent irregu- 
larity of accounts. And martial-law, thus administered, was protracted long 
after the country was perfectly tranquil. Sir Frederick adduced further proofs 
of that fact—and even after the natives had not only separated themselves 
from the insurrectionary objects of the headmen, but actually set on foot a 
pursuit of the fugitive Pretender, with the view of rendering him up a 

risoner to the authorities. Glancing at the pleas in defence of that pro- 
ongation, Sir Frederick conjectured that the motive was to continue the law 
until the Council should have passed the bill of indemnity for the illegalities. 
All persons would be disposed to make every allowance for a man placed in 
the difficult position of Lord Torrington,—a position to which he might be 
perhaps unequal, and to which he was certainly unused ; but the Colonial 
Secretary was not called on to act on the instant—he had time and oppor- 
tunity for deliberation. Yet Earl Grey, not censuring the Governor, had ex- 
pressly removed him for not being able to keep harmony among his sub- 
ordinates! If the House adopted that sanction, the decision would be- 
come national, and a fatal blow would be dealt at the character of the nation 
for honour and humanity. 

Mr. Hawes spoke with studious calmness ; complimenting in terms the 
most solemn the more eager of the independent supporters of the Govern- 
ment,—Mr. Sergeant Murphy, Mr. Roebuck, and Sir James Hogg, 
‘whose opinions ought to have great weight” ; and contradicting the 
points telling most against Government. | 

He denied that Government had assented to an understanding that Lord 
Torrington should be recalled. He denied having set an example of de- 
manding the production of private letters—Mr. M‘Christie’s were ‘ pub- 
lic letters’’; the letters to Mr. Wodehouse were private letters—produced 
without the assent of the writer. Ie denied that because Lord Grey 
had promptly expressed approval of Lord Torrington’s measures, that im- 
plied approbation of his whole course of action; and he cited precedents in 
which prompt prima facie approval had been given for military activities, 
in Ceylon, Demerara, and New Zealand, in 1818, 1823, and (by Mr. Glad- 
stone) in 1846, in terms very like those used by Earl Grey. In'these cases, 
the military officers are responsible to the highest m//itary authorities if 
they exceed their duty. Mr. Hawes dwelt with emphasis on the mode in 
which the charges had been pressed against Lord Torrington, in Parliament 
and in the press, with a degree of violence and vindictiveness to which he 
rarely if ever knew the character of a public man exposed. Finally, 
he denied that Lord Torrington had written two letters of utterly opposite 
character to two different individuals: for “the letter of the 3d May was 
one of the most commonplace letters that could have been written; and 
there is no authority for saying that coincidently with the same date Lord 
Torrington wrote a letter of a different tenour.” 

Mr. Giapstone opened with a compliment to Mr. Hawes for his 
* fairness,” and for the ‘refreshing freedom” of his speech from those 
personalities which had entered too largely into the debate; and with a 
rebuke to Mr. Sergeant Murphy even more emphatic than the one admi- 
nistered by Sir Frederick Thesiger. 

It was not one only whom he had attacked: it is now the Chief Justice, 
it is then Colonel Braybrooke, next it is the Queen’s Advocate, then it is Mr. 
Elliott, and next it is Mr. M‘Christie; every person, in fact, whose testi- 
mony and whose opinions are inconvenient for his purpose, he chooses to 
dispose of by villifying his character. “ I venture to tell him, that as the re- 
presentative of Lord Torrington, he ae = an injudicious course in found- 
ing the vindication of that noble Lord in almost every point of his speech on 
the vituperation of those employed under him.” 

It would be unfair to pin to a word a man under the pressure of the great 
and often crushing anxieties of public life; but Earl Grey’s approval of 
Lord Torrington, in October 1848, was given when he had bh. time to 
consider the Governor’s conduct; and on a recent remarkable occasion, in 
the House of Lords, he had distinctly adopted Lord Torrington’s whole pro- 
ceedings. It was for that reason that Mr. Gladstone was prepared to concur 
in a vote of censure on the Government; holding that in such cases, espe- 
cially where the government of a dependency is in issue, and the sacredness 
of human life itself, the Governor of a colony should be treated as a subor- 
dinate officer of the Imperial Government; and that the House, not enter- 
ing into the paltry persecution of individuals, should dekate such questions 
as Government questions. 

It had been called a “rebellion,” and Mr. Hawes talked of the “sacking 
and plundering of towns.” ‘T'wo buildings had been destroyed—not more 
than two; as had been done on Wednesday night in this country. (Great 
laughter at the allusion to this Tamworth riot.) But Mr. Gladstone con- 
ceded the “ rebellion’; and he instituted a searching analysis into the 

causes of that rebellion,—the sudden change of a fiscal system, the breach 
of faith regarding property connected with the religion of Ceylon, the re- 
versal of Sir E. Barnes's enlightened policy, which trusted the Budhist pa- 
triarchal relations of the people to their priests and headmen; all of which 
_—_ the rebellion such as might be more palliated than rebellion ever was 
efore. 

Mr. Gladstone point-blank denied Mr. Hawes’s position, that for the pro- 


ceedings of the courts-martial the officers were responsible to the highest | 


military authorities. ‘ He ought to know better than I; but he is entirely 
in error. 


in Ceylon; and this I state upon the authority of Lord Fitzroy Somerset 


himself, who, on being asked before the Committee whether it was not his 
duty to look into the proceedings of the courts-martial to see whether they 


The military authorities have nothing to do with what took place | 


had been irregular, replied, Certainly not ; he had nothing to do with courts- 


martial unless they were held under the Mutiny Act. The fact is, that they 
were not courts-martial, in the ordinary sense, at all, but merely military 
courts under the control of the civil authorities ; and if there were any irre- 
gularities it was the business of the civil authorities to have controlled them.” 

Mr. Gladstone concluded with a grave reference to the motives which 
ought imperatively to guide every vote on this occasion. “In my opinion, 
any gentleman who holds a seat in this House would do wrong to others and 
to his own conscience if he dared to vote, or to abstain from voting, on a 

uestion of this high and sacred nature, from any considerations apart from 
the question itself. (Some interruption.) Yes; a question of this sacred 
nature, I tell the honourable Member for Middlesex—(Mr. Oshorne was 
understood)—for I do think human life is a sacred thing. No consideration 
of political convenience or inconvenience—no desire to eject a Government 
or to retain a Government—will justify the Members of the British House 
of Commons either in refraining from a vote or in giving any vote on this 
question, except that vote which, after a due consideration of the circum- 
stances as laid before you, and with the best use of the means of examining 
them, shall be in accordance with the judgment which such consideration 
and examination can bring home to your minds as being conformable with 
truth and justice, and as being alone calculated to satisfy the high and ex- 
alted duties you are called on to perform, not only in the face of your own 
country and the British empire, but of foreign populations, who, admiring 
your glory, are envious likewise or at least jealous of it, and on the watch 
to see whether those principles which you urge so strongly against them, in 
season and out of season—a regard to personal freedom and human life, and 
all the sacred principles which regulate human society—you apply equally 
and impartially to your own conduct; and whether the House of Commons 
is ready to vindicate those principles even against those who occupy the ex- 
alted position of Ministers of the Crown.” 

The Atrorney-GENERAL taunted Mr. Gladstone with shifting the at- 
tack from the line which had been taken up by every previous speaker 
on the question. But this was not the first time he had seen Mr. Glad- 
stone take part in a debate where the personal character and conduct of 
individuals was at stake, and he was not unprepared for some shifting of 


| the ground. The rebellion and the proclamation of martial-law are now 


abandoned: beaten from those points, the last hold is made on the too 
great severity and the too long continuance of the martial-law. Upon 
these points Sir Alexander Cockburn gave the House the benefit of his 
laborious examination of the evidence; and of half-an-hour’s lucubra- 
tions indulged in that morning. He particularly marked the wide dis- 
crepancy of statement as to the number of trials and executions, varying 
from one hundred and twenty up to three hundred and eighty: the rea 


| number of punishments for offences connected with the rebellion was but 


sixty-four. 

Lord Hornam was prevented by the lateness of the hour from stating 
reasons why he could not agree with the mover of the resolutions; and 
limited himself to an explanation of his personal conduct as a member of 
the Committee. 

Lord Joun Russett retraced the defence much as previous speakers 
had done, but with more neatness and effect. He extenuated Lord Tor- 
rington’s conduct, as that of a person inexperienced in government, who 
found serious obstructions and dissensions where he might have expected 
aid and support; and contrasted the prosperous state in which he left the 
colony with that in which he found it. Lord John made a counter-appeal 
to that advanced by Mr. Gladstone— 

“T would wish that none will join in this censure upon Lord Torrington, 
upon Lord Grey, and upon the Government, but those who feel that, looking 
at all the merits of the case, they have no alternative. I could wish that 
none should join in this vote but those who have considered this Colonial 
question, and who feel that they are bound to pronounce censure upon the 
late Governor of Ceylon, upon the Colonial Secretary of State, and upon the 
Government. If that be the case, I shall cheerfully leave the decision to 
this House; believing, whatever that decision may be, that those rules and 
maxims that we have laid down must be the rulesand maxims by which any 
Government will be guided which seeks to preserve this empire ; and that if 
any Government were to take the dastardly part of sacrificing a Governor 
because a clamour was got up against him with great perseverance and in- 
dustry, that Government, while it would be sacrificing the Colonies, would 
meet with the reprobation—the deserved reprobation—of the people of Eng- 
land.”’ (Loud cheers.) 

Mr. DisragLt summed up ; exerting all his critical force in exposing 
the inconsistencies and flaws of the Ministerial case ; declaring that he 
had cut short his own attendance in the Committee because he found it 

' embroiled in discreditable personal scrutinies ; and exhorting the House 
to decide upon the broad question, whether this colony should be well or 
ill governed. 

Mr. Baie briefly added some explanations ; and the House divided. 
, The numbers were— 


For Mr. Baillie’s motion ......eeeeeeeees 202 
Against it...ccccccccsccccccccccccescecs 202 
Ministerial majority .....eseeeeee. 80 


| The House rose at a quarter to three o'clock. 
Raiwway Avpir. 

| In the resumed Committee on the Audit of Railway Accounts Bill, 
| amendments were moved by Mr. Exice, and supported by Mr. Mowart, 

Mr. Aciionpy, and Mr. Witu1ams ; opposed by Mr. B. Denison, Mr. 
| Osman Ricarpo, and Mr. Evans, with assistance from Mr. Henry 
| on the ground that the amendments did not promise to “work” well. 

Mr. Lasoucuere sided with the amenders, and was again attacked for not 
| producing a Government bill. Mr. Locke defended the Government, and 

himself—the patron of the bill. Government did bring in their bill, and 
the directors got it withdrawn on a promise to introduce one themselves : 
they did not come forward with their own bill, because the sharcholders 
would not have tolerated their scheme, and now they oppose the scheme 
proposed by the shareholders. Their policy is to prevent any legislation 
whatever. Mr. Gixyn was much surprised at the course taken in respect 
to this bill by gentlemen connected with the direction of railways: this 
measure is not without defects, but it certainly carries out the views of 
the large body of shareholders, whom Mr. Locke represents. Mr. Preto 
considered that the opposing directors deserve at the hands of Govern- 
ment the most stringent measure that could be devised. He is 
chairman of two companies, and there is no act of his own or of his col- 
leagues that he is not prepared to submit to the searching examination of 
| any auditors, highminded honourable men, whom the proprietors might 
| appoint. Mr. Packr moved that the Chairman -report progress. Mr. 
| Lanovcuene opposed this step, which would have the effect of disposing 
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of the bill in a very summary manner. On a division, however, this mo- 
tion was carried, by 62 to 56. 
Coroner's Inquests. 

On the motion by Lord Harny Vane to read a second time the Coro- 
ners Bill, Mr. Frrzroy moved as an amendment that a Select Committee 
be appointed to consider the state of the law and practice as regards Coro- 
ners’ inquests. The increase of such inquests in late years has been very 
remarkable ; and there is great discrepancy of opinion between Coroners 
and Magistrates, and other public bodies, as to the cases in which inquests 
should be held, and as to the payment of the Coroner’s remuncration. 
The amendment was seconded by Mr. Rozert Parmer. Mr. Sorneron 
suggested that the House should both assent to the second reading and 
read the bill a second time. Sir Groner Grey supported the amendment ; 
though he considered the principle of paying the Coroner by salary, instead 
of by fees, to be sound: the details of the bill are unjust. Mr. Wakiry 
seemed to oppose the bill: he taunted Ministers with having last year ap- 
proved of the bill, and now approved the motion of a constant, faithful, and 
determined opponent of the bill: for himself, if he had known the ordeal he 
should have had to pass through, nothing would have induced him to un- 
dertake the office of Coroner. Mr. Denison opined that Mr. Wakley was 
only “imitating other public servants, in throwing out hints of resigna- 
tion without having any intention to act on them.” In the end, Lord 
Harry Vane offered to postpone his motion for the second reading till 
that day month, and allow the amendment to be carried as a substantive 
motion. This course was adopted; and Mr. Fitzroy’s motion was agreed 
to unanimously. 

Tue Punsave Boory. 

The Earl of Exrtennoroven moved for returns, and an address to the 
Queen for the gracious presentation of papers, elucidating the steps which 
her Majesty may have been advised to take for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing the rights of the Crown over the state jewels and other property taken 
possession of at Lahore on the 17th September 1848, [among which was 
the Koh-i-noor diamond,] and over the booty taken by the Queen’s forces 
during the late campaign of the Punjaub. The drift of the motion, so 
far as its interest was gencral and popular, scemed to be a denial of the 
right of the Governor-General to award prize-moncy out of the above- 
mentioned jewels and other booty; because those jewels and that booty 
were taken in war with her Majesty’s forces, and not by the Company’s 
forces alone; a condition of circumstances in which the statute-law = fe 
tive to the Indian empire expressly reserves the booty to her Majesty’s 
sole discretion. The Governor-Gencral is the servant of the Company, 
and not the officer of the Queen. Lord Broventon and the Lorp Cuan- 
CELLOR opposed the motion, which they treated as the repetition of one 
made two years ago. They noticed circumstances taking this case out of 
the class in which the rule referred to by Lord Ellenborough is appli- 
cable. The jewels in question were legitimately ceded to the Company by 
the Maharajah of Lahore ; and so were at the disposal of the Governor- 
General, subject to their ratifying consent. [It will be recollected that 
the Governor-Gencral presented the Koh-i-noor to the Queen.] The 
Duke of Wetiincton gave his experienced testimony on the side of the 
view taken by the Cabinet speakers. 


Che Cunt. 


Tue Royal Family, accompanied by their numerous foreign visitors, left 
Osborne for London on Monday morning. 

The Prince and Princess of Prussia, Prince Frederick William, and the 
Princess Louisa, took leave of the Queen on Tuesday. Prince Albert ac- 
—— them to the London Bridge terminus. 

The Queen held a levee on Wednesday. It was more crowded than 
any levee for several years past. Many presentations took place in the 
Diplomatic circle ; including several noblemen and gentlemen officially 
connected with the Great Exhibition. Among the presentations in the 
general circle were these—Mr. Gilbert a’ Beckett, Sir James Brooke, As- 
sistant Commissioner Carpenter, the Financial Officer of the Exhibition, 
Mr. Henry Cole, Mr. R. Gordon Cumming, Mr. C. Wentworth Dilke, 
and several native Indian gentiemen; the last by Lord Broughton. The 
Earl of Roden presented three addresses from Ireland against the 
Papal aggression—one signed by fifty thousand persons. 

In the evening, the Queen gave a concert at Buckingham Palace, to 
which upwards of three hundred persons were invited. Mr. Alfred Ten- 
nyson and his wife, Mr. Samuel Rogers, and Dr. and Mrs. Whewell, 
were among the company. 

The Queen and Prince Albert visited the Crystal Palace on Tucsday, 
Thursday, and Friday ; on Tuesday and Thursday evening they were pre- 
sent at the Royal Italian Opera, last night at the French Play. The 
Prince of Wales and Prince Alfred, under the care of Mr. Birch, were 
at the Zodlogical Gardens on Tuesday, and at the Great Exhibition on 
Wednesday. 











Che irtropalis. 


The grand test of the Crystal Palace has now been experienced, in the 
opening of the doors to the huge one-shilling public, with very satisfac- 
tory results. The anticipations, indeed, were at first somewhat balked ; 
for instead of an overwhelming rush on Monday, there was a marked fall- 
ing off, not only in receipts, but even in numbers. On Saturday, the 
number of five-shilling visitors was 20,312, and the scason-ticket-holders 
swelled the number to 30,000, or 35,000. On Monday, the number of 
shilling visitors was 21,258; the receipts falling to 920/., exclusively of 
40/. for season-tickets. Great preparations had been made to keep order. 
Stout chevaux-de-frise were placed before the outer rails to repel pres- 
sure ; within, the Police were instructed to make the visitors proceed in 
one direction ; and this rule was so stringently enforced in some instances, 
that a gentleman who was comparing two similar articles was told that if 
he desired to go back he must make an entire circuit. The comparative 
thinness of the concourse on Monday, however, the steady order of the 
crowd, and the far more equable distribution, removed all apprehensions : 
the chevaux-de-frise were removed before night, and the circuit rule was 
enforced with a much discreeter leniency. Three thieves were seized on 
Monday—two women and a man, the man “fashionably disguised as a 
foreigner” ; but they were soon detected, captured, and removed ; and the 
incident of their visit probably had nothing to do with the change of price 
—execpting so far as that may have been affected by their own amount of 





capital for investment. Other arrangements, such as removing seats from 
the transept to the less frequented spots, were materially conducive to 
the general convenience. And the continued addition of new works, es- 
pecially in the Russian part, contributed greatly to fill up the general 
picture. 

As to the aspect and demeanour of the crowd, it may be said to be far 
less different from the five-shilling multitude than many expected. Some 
degree of sombreness had crept over the dresses of men and nations ; some 
of the younger folks, especially girls, talked louder and were less reserved 
in their carriage ; there were a few fustian jackets; there were great 
numbers more of children. It is noticed that the shilling visitors arrive 
early, and that many go away about one or two o'clock; also that they 
go more heartily at a general survey of the whole exhibition in detail ; 
hence the more thorough distribution. Outside you might notice a marked 
diminution in the array of carriages; but by Thursday, these were re- 
turning to the scene. At first, few of the “distinguished” class appeared, 
dreading a crush; but the visit of the Queen on Tuesday morning re- 
assured the season-ticketers, who had already begun to come back like 
birds after a flight; and by Thursday a greater brilliancy of costume was 
sprinkled over the now truly great multitude. 

For the resort did increase, steadily and largely. On Tuesday the 
numbers were about 30,000, the receipts 1347/.; on Wednesday, the 
numbers probably 40,000, (by some mistake they were not counted,) the 
receipts 18597.; on Thursday, 47,587 shilling visitors and 7080 season- 
ticketers; in all 54,667, the receipts 23797. Yesterday, the first half- 
crown day, another change took place—people 30,345, receipts 28397. 
Bodies of workmen and schools are beginning to make their appearance, 
On Thursday, Messrs. Cubitt’s men and other large establishments were 
there; and the Queen again came early with her Court friends; again 
stopping till after the opening of the doors, and watching the influx of 
the multitude with unconccaled interest. 


The City Corporation contemplates a grand entertainment to celebrate 
the Exposition, the Queen and Prince to be invited ; the cost to be 82504. 
But Alderman Sidney demurs to so much outlay on so transitory an ob- 
ject, and hints at a more wsthetical plan of action. 

The Fishmongers Company has taken the lead of the City Companies 
in showing hospitality to the distinguished foreigners now im town. A 
banquet was given on Wednesday evening—Sir John Easthope presiding 
—at which many notabilities British and Foreign were present ; among 
them, Earl Granville, Lord Palmerston, Baron Charles Dupin, Sir James 
Brooke, Comte von Harrack, Comte H. de Kegorlay, Sir H. de la Beche, 
divers Members of Parliament, and gentlemen connected with the Exhi- 
bition. Lord Palmerston was compelled to retire early, and other Minis- 
ters were unable to appear at all, in consequence of the Queen's concert. 
Earl Granville replied to the toast of ‘* The Royal Commissioners.” 
Apropos to the corporation that gave the entertainment, he jokingly ad- 
verted to the exclusion of fish from the Exhibition— 

They might, perhaps, have tried the exhibition of the manufactured arti- 
cle, such as dried or potted fish ; but with regard to the raw material, con- 
sidering that every article once exhibited there would not be allowed to bo 
removed for at least four months, he was afraid that, even if it were put to the 
Fishmongers themselves, to use an old and a bad pun, the “noes” would 
carry it. (Laughter and cheers.) Tt was difficult to specify all the happy 
results which might be expected to follow from this Exhibition, but some of 
them were patent to the world ; and he believed that this Company, which 
had always been remarkable for its attachment to the liberal institutions of 
the country, would concur with him in thinking that it could not but be pro- 
ductive of good that the Consort of our Sovereign should have the opportunity 
of cutting, if he might use the expression, a section of the different strata of 
society, that he might ascertain bor himself the feelings and the wishes of 
the different classes, and — the distinct and individual merits of each. 
(Cheers.) Nor should he think it a disadvantage that his Royal Highness 
should have the opportunity of showing the people that he was not only 
eapable of conceiving a great idea, but that he had also the business habits 
which would carry it out. 

The Chairman proposed the “ Health of Baron Charles Dupin and the 
Foreign Commissioners,” with a complimentary reference to the surpass- 
ing beauty and elegance of the articles in many departments of the 
French exposition. M. Dupin reciprocated the compliment. 

While he fully concurred in the sentiment of the Chairman that there 
was no absolute superiority in any nation however great its merit, and that 
they all had something toleara from each other, yet he also felt that foreign 
nations had much to learn from the great discoveries and the practical w's- 
dom of this country. When he came to England to know ax describe the 
various monuments of its industry and civilization—ineir public ways, their 
bridges, their docks, and their ships—he felt that he was exceedingly glad 
to return to his own country with the new views he had obtained from Eng- 
land; but he should have been still more glad if he could have taken with 
him those monuments themselves—the roads, the bridges, and the docks; 
and most happy of all should he have been if he could have carried away 
with him not only the material results but the very spirit of the industry 
which had astonished him—that everlasting perseverance which so strik- 
ingly characterized British exertion in the pursuit of industry—that con- 
staney in adversity, and, what was even more difficult to practise, that 
steadiness in prosperity, and that increasing activity, whether in good or in 
bad fortune. 

The toast of “ Sir James Brooke and the honorary members of the Com- 
pany’ produced a characteristic and much-applauded speech from the 
Rajah of Sarawak— 

Could he have spoken three years ago, he would have told them then what 
he told them now, that he claimed from his country and he claimed from 
the members of that guild that they should appreciate the motives on which 
he acted. ‘More I will not say—more in this place it would not be be- 
coming in me to say; but this I say over and over again, in the face of my 
country,—and whoever may be the man who slanders me, I will say that, 
even while at the opposite end of the world, where my voice must be un- 
heard, I still trust to my brethren here, and to my country, that they will 
defend me as you have done tonight. For myself, I feel persuaded that no 
clamour excited in this country, nor any other earthly power whatever, will 
move me from the high resolve I have taken, that I will suppress piracy, and 
that in defiance of the men who say that there are no pirates. But this is no sub- 
ject to deal with in this place. I beg you, however, again and again, to believe 
that gentlemen of character, members of Christian communities, do not, when 
removed to a distant part of the world, of necessity turn out to be rogues and 
scoundrels. I beg you to believe that we are actuated by the same motives by 
which you are actuated. I beg you to believe that we live in the same way that 
vou do—that we speak in the same way that I dare address you at this moment. 
I know the strong sense of my countrymen ; I know their good feelings; I 
know that they will never cry ‘ peace, peace,’ when there is no peace. They feel 
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that when it is necessary to use the strong hand, the strong hand will be used, 
and that, whatever may be said to the contrary, it is necessary that might 
and power should rule this world occasionally. You were good enough to 
hope that the people under my care would make progress in civilization: I 
say that we have progressed ; and if there is one man in this country—or in 
this world—who doubts it, let hit come over and judge for himself, in- 
stead of talking at the other side of the globe of what he does not under- 
stand. Ay, by Heaven, even if it was the honourable gentleman who sat 
there tonight—[ pointing to the seat which Mr. Hume had shortly before va- 
cate?|—let him come over, he shall receive a hearty welcome; he shall be 
reecived as a Christian man, with the right hand of fellowship, and he shall 
have full opportunities to judge for himself. And though these are fearful 
times, yet I throw down my glove on behalf of the truth and justice of my 
eause, and I challenge any man to come and judge for himself But if he 
; a mere slanderer, then let him take up the glove that 1 have thrown 
aown, 

Sir James afterwards apologized for any warmth that he might have 
betrayed. This was the most stirring incident; political allusions not 
forming part of the dessert. 

The annual dinner of the Geographical Socicty, on Monday, foliowed 
the pattern of this peculiar season, and was highly cosmopolite. Sir 
Roderick Murchison, who presided as Chairman, on his second installa- 
tion as President of the Society—“ bis consul ’—is himself a man of in- 
ternational honours; and he had invited representatives of “all nations,” 
from Russia to California, some of them men of great eminence. 


The fourth monthly soirée of the National Reform Association, held 
in the London Tavern on Monday, was marked by the delivery of an 
excclicnt address on the objects of the Association, by a Norwich opera- 
tive, Mr. C. J. Bunting; and by the presence of Mr. Hume and Mr. 
Cobden, to deliver speeches of encouragement and practical alliance. The 
address of Mr. Bunting was remarkable for closeness of argument and 
abundance of illustrative political facts: its tone also was calculated 
to disarm the fears of aristocrats at the objects of the “ working classes.” 

It is objected, he said, that a mere representation of numbers would en- 
danger the Monarchy, the House of Lords, and the Established Church. 
But it is certain the English people were never more attached to the person 
of their Sovereign than at the present moment. (Chcers.) As to the House 
of Lords, the best means to secure its safety will be attention to its own 
business, and an absence of interference with the rights of the people. At 
present the House of Lords is deprived of its proper function ; for there is 
no hasty legislation toeheck. (Cheers and laughter.) It cannot be doubted 
that the House of Commons would be largely composed of the advocates of 
pular rights; but the liberal and enlightened members of the aristocracy 
| not necessarily be excluded. Whatever is useful would be retained ; 
the English are a conservative people—they reform to preserve ; and the 
great danger is in delaying reform too long. 

Myr, Hume declared that our parish vestries are a type of what the na- 
tional representation ought to be. Ilow much safer would the Crown 
fecl if supported by a representation of six millions, instead of one mil- 
lion as at present. 

Mr. Cobden defended his conduct in reference to franchise reform, by 
dwelling on his own characteristic of being a “ practical man.” 

Hic must take one thing at a time. When he took up Free-trade, neither 
the blandishments of the Whigs, nor the “almost unanswerable appeals of 
the Complete Suffragists,’’ nor the ferocious attacks of the Chartists, ever 
induced him to swerve one moment from that practical question. If he has 
done some injustice by taking no prominent or active part in this agitation, 
he has been « yearly contributor to the funds; and he feels grateful to those 
who have trimmed the lamp of reform under cireumstances of neglect from 
himself and others. He had taken this, the first opportunity of appearing 
at a Reform meeting after the recent declaration made by the rime Minis- 
ter that he would be prepared in the next session of Parliament to introduce 
amensure of Reform—to declare that he considers this question as the most 
practical question that politicians have to deal with. And in doing so, he 
would say to his friends everywhere throughout the country—to all those 
who are practical men, and with whom he has the honour of combating on 
other questions—that we shall forfeit our character as a practical people un- 
Jess between now and the next spring we throw ourselves into this question 
of Parliamentary Reform in a way to prove to the world that the English 
people have not lost that old attribute of their nation—that they know how 
to svize the proper time for doing their own work in their own way. Ile felt 
inclined to believe that Lord John Russell will give a pretty liberal exten- 
sion of the suffrage next session; but nothing will be earried if he does not 
create enthusiasm for his scheme in the present electoral body ; and there 
will be no enthusiastic support of any measure, especially in the county con- 
stituencies, unless the proposal shall include the ballot. 

The annual festival of the Drury Lane Theatrical Fund was held at 
Freemasons’ Hall on Wednesday; Mr. Benjamin Bond Cabbell in the 
chair. The donations, including 50/7. from the Queen, amounted to up- | 
wards of 4007, 
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A mecting was held at the Freemasons’ Tavern, on Wednesday, to es- 
tablish a Metropolitan Association for the temperate but cflicient reform | 
of the National Church. It was attended by many clergymen, chiefly | 
from the country; but also by laymen. The mecting pledged itself “ to 
endeavour to carry out the glorious Reformation to its legitimate deve- 
lopment”; to “clear the Church of England from every ground or pre- 
text for Romish teaching”; in all matters of mere ceremonial to seck 
*‘eencral union rather than strict unity,” to promote “a comprehension 
of Evangelical Nonconformist Christians,” to promote a revision of the 
Prayer-book, and to remove abuses of Church property and patronage. 

The foundation-stone of a new church was laid at Toplar on Monday, 
by Cardinal Wiseman: the church is dedicated to the Blessed Virgin 
Mary and St. Joseph. 

The first stone of a set of Roman Catholic almshouses was laid at 
Brook Green, Hammersmith, on Wednesday, by the Countess of Arundel 
and Surrey : the charity is founded by the Aged Poor Society. 

At Exeter Hall, on Tuesday evening, a publie discussion between 
Father Ignatius and Dr. Cumming was expected. Lately, seated in his 
study, Dr, Cumming was surprised by the entrance of a tall man, in pie- 
turesque gown, with sandaled fect and shaven crown, who invited har- 
mony among Christians. This proved to be the Honourable Mr. Spencer, 
now “ Father Ignatius,” of the order of “ Passionists.”” Dr. Cumming 
also desired harmony, but could not accept one half of Romish doctrine ; 
and therefore he required Rome to cast aside a burden so repugnant to 
him. ‘The conversation ended in an agreement that the two should hold | 
the public discussion alluded to. On Tuesday, however, Dr. Cumming 





stated that Cardinal Wiseman had forbidden Father Ignatius to appear: 


, by the coachman. 


| not the officer. t v 
| o'clock. Mr. Bingham said, the regulations of the Police were to be obeyed in 


| being asleep at his post. 


whereat the audience, convened in Exeter Hall to witness the theological 
ducl, were much disappointed. 

A remarkable letter by le Pasteur Monod has just been published. In 
a friendly letter to the Marquis Cholmondely, the Bishop of London, 
anxious to cultivate Christian brotherhood, suggested an offer that certain 
proprietary chapels and the like non-parochial places of worship might be 
placed at the service of foreign Protestant ministers of religion now in 
London ; but intimated that the use of the parochial edifices, or the aid of 
clergymen of the Established Church, is precluded by law. M. Monod 
declines the offer, in the name of his brethren ; the ministers of Conti- 
nental churches holding that they ought not to accept an ¢»fvrior position. 
The letter declining the offer is written with simple dignity ; heartily 
acknowledging the spirit of the Bishop's offer, but pointing out the un- 
christian tendency of exclusiveness in the English law. The writer says— 
““We render full homage to your fraternal sentiments and your charitable 
intentions. You have done all that you could do; we thank you for it, 
and we shall remember it with gratitude : but we complain of the law by 
which you are fettered—of the ecclesiastical system which prevents you 
from acting according to your heartfelt wishes.” 


Mr. John Joseph Bristow, of Hendon, committed suicide on Saturda 
morning, at the Saracen’s Head, Snow Hill. Blood had passed throug 
the floor of the room, fallen into a coachhouse below, and been observed 
Mr. Bristow was found dead on the floor of the bedroom. 
A six-barrelled revolving pistol was beside him; and a bullet had been 
fired from one barrel into the roof of his mouth. Two letters were found; 
in one of these, addressed to his brother-in-law, he had written—*‘ No one 
would think I am mad; but I have been mad a long time, and I now 
know it. I have endeavoured to hide it even from my own dear wife a long 
time. My race is run. Back my favourite horse Farnhill for the St. 
Leger, and Canezou for the Doncaster Cup.”” In the second letter he alludes 
to the state of his affairs being much involved, which he had never made 
known to his beloved wife: he had led a miserable existence for years. He 
concluded—* My brain is on fire.” 

Mr. Bristow was in his fifty-fifth year: he had been a man of inde- 
pendent property, and had bred horses at Hendon to a great extent, but 
nine months ago he sold off the stock. His means had been much reduced ; 
one witness at the inquest said he had suffered from not receiving rents 
from an Irish estate. The groom stated that his master went to Epsom on 
the Derby day. ‘ Four years ago he parted with Farnhill, which was now 
too old to run for the St. Leger. Deceased’s establishment at Hendon 
has latterly been more quict than usual. He had discharged some of his 
servants.”’ Verdict, ‘‘ Temporary insanity.” 

James Crawford, a fashionably-dressed young man, was charged be- 
fore the Southwark Magistrate, on Saturday, with removing the signal- 
lamps from a train on the Epsom Railway. As the train was near the 
Bricklayers’ Arms junction, on Friday night, Crawford, who was in the 
last compartment of the last carriage, leaned over, took off the two tail- 
lamps, and threw them down the embankment: a guard saw the act. There 
was another train following a short distance behind. The accused could only 
plead that he had been drinking at the races: ‘he supposed it was done in 
a lark.” Mr. Secker remarked on the awful consequences which might have 


| resulted ; refused to deal summarily with the offence, and sent the case to 


the Sessions, 

The young man was tried at the Surrey Sessions, on Thursday. He 
pleaded “ Guilty.” It is said that he is connected with “a fumily of some 
distinction.”’ In mitigation of punishment, Mr. Robinson urged the youth 
of the accused, his having been intoxicated, and the fact that the act was 
foolish but not malicious—the prisoner's safety was bound up with that of 
other passengers. Sentence, nine months’ imprisonment in the House of 
Correction, 

Mr. Marriott, the proprietor of an Islington omnibus, has been fined 10/7. 
at Guildhall Police Otfice, for having a cross-seat at the end of his vehicle, 
contrary to law. He had thought the late decisions of the Aldermen were 
wrong, and had persisted in retaining the seat: but on reéxamining the 
act while at the Police Office he admitted the decisions tobe right. The con- 
ductor of a Hammersmith omnibus has been fined in 10s., a mitigated fine, 
for carrying thirteen persons inside when only licensed to take twelve: 
Alderman Wilson was lenient as this was the man’s first offence. On Mon- 
day, Mr. Willy, the secretary of the Waterloo Omnibus Assoviation, stated 
that he had communicated to a meeting of proprietors the Magistrates’ 
disapproval of 6¢. being charged to Sloane Street and 4d. from Sloane 
Street : the proprietors will yield to the desire of the Magistrates, and in fu- 
ture charge 4d. each way. 

William Trebble, coachman to a gentleman residing at Clapham, was 
charged before the Marlborough Street Magistrate, on Monday, with horse- 
whipping Policeman Mower. Trebble was seen driving a brougham at a 
furious rate towards the Exhibition on the wrong side of the road; con- 
stables signalled him to stop, but in vain; and when Mower caught hold of 
the reins, the defendant struck him on the face with his whip. Trebble de- 
nied that he was driving at a furious rate; and said he whipped his horse, 
His master had ordered him to come to the Exhibition at five 


preference to any orders he might receive from his master. As a warning that 
the law must be respected, he should send him to prison for seven days. A 
person in court gave the defendant a very good character, and begged that 
the punishment might be altered to afine. Mr. Bingham—* Certainly not.” 
The coachman was then locked up. 

After repeated examinations, the Lambeth Magistrate has finally com- 
mitted Cane, Heckey, and M‘Elligott, on a charge of murdering Policeman 
Chaplin, in Vauxhall Walk: the seven other men accused have been 
liberated. 

Henry Charlton, pointsman at the Battersea Rise junction on the South- 
western Railway, has been charged before the Wandsworth Magistrate with 
Two trains came up, and one was due, while the 
pointsman was sleeping; and it was only by great good fortune that no mis- 
chief occurred from his not turning the points. He was fined 3/. 

Mr. Shoesmith, landlord of the Cross Keys, Lawrence Street, Chelsea, has 
been fined 50/. by the Westminster Magistrate, for having in his possession 
materials concocted to adulterate beer. A keg purporting to contain ‘ X or 
American spruce,’’ was found to be full of a preparation of molasses, 
liquorice, and gentian. As this was the first offence, the Magistrate did not 
intlict the extreme penalty of 200/. 

Malpas, a man in the employ of Mr. Wetherby of Newgate Market, has 
been fined 20s. by Alderman Challis, for cruelly plucking fowls while they 
were yet alive. The plucking of the fowls before they are quite dead is 
said to give a trifling addition to the weight of the feathers. 

While two boys were playing on a timber-raft at Millbank, one slipped 
through the logs into the water and disappeared; two gentlemen imme- 
diately hastened to attempt his rescue; the foremost in his eagerness was 
incautious, and as the logs separated he fell into the water: both Loy and 
man were drowned. 
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On “ the Derby day,” many serious accidents oecurred on the road. One 
wag fatal: a party were driving a dog-cart rapidly, the wheel got on a 
bank, aud the carriage turned over; Mr. Tomlinson was so badly hurt that 
he died before he could be got to his home at Camberwell. 


Che Provinces. 

At the final close of the poll for the Isle of Wight, on Tuesday, the 
numbers were—for Dawes, 567; Hamond, 519; majority for the Free- 
trade candidate, 46. 

The nomination for Harwich took place on Tuesday; the polling on 
Wednesday. Mr. Henry Thoby Prinsep, the late Protectionist Member, 
who had been unseated on petition, was opposed by Mr. Robert Wigram 
Crauford, a Free-trader. In addressing the electors, Mr. Prinsep dwelt 
much on the point that he had been unseated on a technicality—not the 
want of a proper qualification, but a defect in the statement thereof; also 
on his opposition to the Income-tax, and his independence of Govern- 
ment. Mr. Crauford said that “his honourable friend’ was a rank Tory 
and a Protvetionist ; he was a Free-trader and a hearty Liberal. Though 
not a thick-and-thin supporter of the Government, he would not, like Mr. 
Hume, aid the Irish Brigade and the Opposition in ousting Ministers ; 
and he relied on the support of Harwich Corporation. The show of hands 
was for Prinsep ; the poll for Crauford, who was returned by 133 to 127— 
majority, 6. ‘There was much rioting at the hustings, which were pulled 








which can settle any matter whatever, or be binding even upon those who 
pass them, whilst it is calculated to produce great evil and mischief, even to 
the disruption of the Church, being designedly intended to exhibit this diocese 
as independent in itself, standing out in unbecoming and injurious if not 
schismatical opposition to the Archbishop of the Province, and the constituted 
authorities by which the whole body of the Church of England is governed.” 

An important declaration by the Roman Catholics of Manchester has 
been published this weck, though dated some two months back. It is 
well known that an influential Church party in Manchester has sect on 
foot a scheme of public education to rival that of the Public School Asso- 
ciation, and that at first the Roman Catholics joined the new scheme, but 
have since seceded. Mr. Cobden alluded to this secession; Mr. Entwisle 
denied his accuracy ; Mr. Cobden publishes the declaration. The Roman 
Catholics object that the Manchester Church scheme has been altered so 
as to involve compulsory reading of the “ authorized” [Protestant] ver- 
sion of the Scriptures. But the most important point is the averment 
that the original proposal was received by none with greater satisfaction 
than by the Roman Catholics, and that none would more earnestly have 
carried out the plan, had the principle first announced been fairly em- 
bodied in the proposed bill—religious equality. This is signed by eighteen 
priests. 

The inquest on the two persons who were killed on the Midland Railway at 


Clay Cross has occupied several days; having sat on Monday and Friday this 
week. But we take up the story from the evidence given at the end of last 


down ; and the ceremony of the declaration was therefore adjourned to the 
Town-hall. 

A Protectionist meeting at Tamworth has been the occasion of a serious 
riot. From the time that the gathering was announced, there was con- 


week. 

The guard of the passenger-train which was run into by the goods- 
train gave a clear account of the causes of the disaster. He started 
with the train from Derby at twenty minutes past nine; that was fifteen 





siderable agitation among the artisans of the town and of the small ma- 
nufacturing towns in the vicinity: it was felt as an insult to the late Sir 
Robert Peel’s memory to hold such a meeting in his own place. The din- 
ner “came off’? on Wednesday, in the Town-hall. A cold collation was 
sent from Birmingham, the use of the principal Tamworth hotel having 
been denied through the influence of the present Sir Robert Peel. During 
the day, mobs had paraded the streets with emblematic big and little 
loaves, crying out against ‘ Corn-laws and starvation,” and indulging in 
bitter jests at the expense of the farmers as they arrived in the town. The 
chair was occupicd by Mr. Wolferstan, a landowner of Stadfuld; Mr. 
Spooner, Mr. Newdegate, and Lord Lewisham, were the three M.P.’s pre- 
sent ; the other great personages mentioned are the Honourable Mr. Jervis 
and Mr. George Frederick Young. For some time the flow of the customary 
Protectionist oratory was uninterrupted. The Daily News recounts the 
sequel. 
Abou nine o'clock, Mr. Newdegate rose to propose the Chairman’s 
th. 
thrown through the windows into the middle of the hall, 
the danger immediately, and begged the orator to ‘cut it short.’ 
degate took the hint, and the Chairman rose to acknowledge the toast. In 


Mr. Spooner saw 


doing so, he narrated an anecdote about an old gentleman, ‘a friend of his,’ | 


having heard the first Sir Robert Peel say, that his son, (the late Sir 
Robert,) when a very young man, entertained decidedly Whiggish opinions, 
and that the first Sir Robert had warned him off that dangerous ground. 

** It was just at this moment that the riot began. A volley of immense 
stones was thrown at the hall-windows. The glass flew over the banquet- 
tables; the offensive missiles fell in the hall in every direction ; volley 
after volley succeeded, till every window and every chandelicr was jn os | 
The company had made a hasty flight into the lobbies, where they armed 
themselves with chair-legs, pokers, knives, and all such weapons as were within 
reach, and to the number of three hundred made a sally into the street. Here 
they encountered the populace. A hand-to-hand fight took plaee ; many per- 
sons were seriously injured ; and the Protectionists and their friends took refuge 
in the King’s Arms inn. Stones weresoon thrown in here ; some person indis- 
creetly threw outa spittoon, and this was the signal for another smash ; the hotel 
was closely invested—every window was broken to atoms, The bleeding and 
wounded were brought into the hotel in most pitiable plight; and the ex- 
citement of the populace rose so tremendously that at one time it was feared 
the place would be set fire to. Of police the town contained but two, and 
these had been disabled; the Mayor was out of town; and in view of the 
perilous state of affairs it was deemed expedient to send a despatch to Bir- 
mingham for the military. This was done by the borough Magistrates; who 
communicated the faet to Captain Dyott and the country Justices, amongst 
the besieged at the King’s Arms. In carrying out this purpose there was 
delay, the telegraph being out of order; and as the daring of the populace 
increased, it was deemed expedient to swear in special constables. This 
‘was, however, unsuccessful at first: when the specials made a sally from the 
hotel, the pone drove them back, and the most savage beating took place 
on both sides. For two hours the town was in possession of the mob; and 
amongst the acts of daring committed was the taking of the farmers’ vehi- 
cles from the inn-yard and casting them over the bridge into the river. To- 
wards midnight the populace cleared off, and the specials paraded the streets. 
Some of them made an unprovoked attack on a number of Free-traders at a 
public-house, and a smart skirmish ensued; many heavy blows with dan- 
gerous weapons being given on both sides.”’ 

About a dozen persons were taken into custody by the Protectionists. 
At one o'clock on Thursday morning, the disturbance had so far subsided 
that the order for the military was countermanded. At noon on thet 
day, however, matters looked so threatening that a detarhzynent of Dra- 
goons was obtained from Birmingham; and in t!:; evening all was again 
_— Not more than twenty cf the Peel tenantry were present at the 

ner. 


The Diocesan Synod convened by the Bishop of Exeter is to be held in 
his Cathedral on Wednesday the 25th June. On the first day, three de- 
elarations will be proposed for adoption—1. A declaration of adherence 
to the article of the Nicene Creed acknowledging “one baptism for the 
remission of sins,” and to the doctrines and articles of the Catholic 
Church on the spiritual grace given to infants by the sacrament; 2. A 
declaration of adherence to the doctrine and discipline of the Church of 
England as set forth in the Articles and Prayer-book, and condemning 
secession to the Church of Rome, as an abandonment of truth for error, 
and as perilous to salvation; 3. “A declaration against the recent schis- 
matical assignment of a bishopric of Plymouth by the Pope.” 

Forty-four clergymen have signed and put forth a protest against the 
proposed Synod; cn the ground that it is opposed to the laws and consti- 
tution and unprecedented in the history of the Church of England; that 
it will meet expressly to come to a decision on the doctrine of baptism 
opposed to that of the Judicial Committee in the Gorham case; that the 
Bishop intends to have his own way ; and that, 

«+++ 44.4. “‘not having authority to pass any canons or constitutions 





| following him with an interval of only five minutes. 


He had no sooner done so than an enormous paving-stone was | 


minutes after the proper time, Just beyond Clay Cross station, where the 
train did not stop, the speed gradually slackened, and the train eventually 
came to a stand-still. The pump-rod had broken. The driver said it would 
take ten minutes to mend it; the fireman said “a few minutes.”” The guard 
was about to go back down the line with a signal-lamp; but he had not gone 
far before he was called back,—the pump-rod had been mended, and the 
train shortly after began to move slowly. But as the guard turned to regain 
the train, he heard another approaching. Ie shouted to his driver to make 
all speed; but the luggage-train directly after dashed into the rear of the 
passenger-train. The latter had been delayed about five minutes. The lug- 
gage-train should have been half an hour behind the other. It approached 
at a great rate. There were tail and side lamps on the passenger-train. 
That train was generally late in arriving at Chesterfield—half an hour some- 
times, perhaps an hour. He knew a recent instance of a luggage-train’s 
i Persons employed on 
the luggage-train stated that it went out of Derby station immediately after 
the other train, but stopped at the junction half a mile on, for five minutes, 
the usual interval; it stopped five minutes at Belper, and went through the 
tunnel at Clay Cross “cautiously.” On emerging, there was a white light 


Mr. New | exhibited on the semaphore—the signal that the line is clear; pre- 


sently, the lamps of the passenger-train were seen; every effort was 
then made to stop the train, but the distance was too small to effect 
it. Had the semaphore light been red the train would have been stopped. 


The luggage-train left Derby a few minutes after the passenger-train. 


| The former was due at Clay Cross at 10.31; the collision occurred at 10.26; 


so ti train was six minutes before its time. It is quite usual for the lug- 
gage-train to arrive at Chestertield twenty or twenty-five minutes before its 
time, in order that work may be done and the train still leave Chesterfield 
at the time announced. As the luggage-train left Derby twenty minutes 
after its time, and was six minutes too soon +t Clay Cross, twenty-six mi- 
nutes had been gained between those points. The guard regulates the time 
of starting from stations, not the speed between stations—the driver regue 
lates that; a time-table is given to him, and yet he is not supplied with 4 
watch. ‘There seems to be no means for the guard to communicate with the 
driver of a luggage-train when in motion. Applying the break, as in pas- 
senger-trains, 1s not an eflicient signal with goods-trains. 

The foreman of the engine-shop stated, that the pump-rod of an engine 
cannot be seen without taking the locomotive to pieces. The engine had 
been recently repaired. This was a casualty that might happen to any en- 
gine. Mr. Kirtley, superintendent of the locomotive department, said this 
was the first fatal accident on the line for nearly six years. The eye of the 
pump-rod had broken from a defect that could not be seen by outward ex- 
amination: it could no more be predicted than a watchmaker could predict 
whether a main-spring would give way or not. There is an interval of five 
minutes between the starting of a passenger and a luggage train—the time 
generally adopted on railways. He depended for safety on the code of sig- 
nals: a danger-signal at Clay Cross would have prevented the collision. 
The luggage-train weighed 120 tons, the other 30. Clay Cross station is 
little used by passengers, being employed mainly for coals. After seven 
p-m., there is usually no one in attendance; on the night of the accident, 
the man employed there was in bed. Bowers, the signal-man at the North 
end of the tunnel, declared that ten minutes and a half intervened between 
the passing of the two trains. The Derby station-master accounted for the 
passenger-train’s leaving that place so much behind time, by their having 
to wait for trains from the South. 

On Friday the following verdict was returned, 

“The Jury are unanimously of zp inion that the deaths of John Meynel 
and John Blake hey? Yeen caused by the reckless speed at which Stretton 
was ‘viving the engine of the luggage-train on the night of Monday, the 


| 19th of May, and pronounce a verdict of ‘ Manslaughter’ against him. 


The Jury cannot sufficiently condemn the practice of allowing a luggage- 
train to start five minutes after a passenger-train without sufficient measures 
being taken to insure the former keeping its relative distance from the other, 
as marked in the time-tables. The Jury consider the officials guilty of 
great negligence in not placing a break behind the last carriage of the pas- 
senger-train on the night the accident occurred. It is also their opinion that 
a proper person ought to be on duty at the semaphore of the Clay Cross 
station to attend to the night signals as well as those of the day, and 
strongly reprobate the neglect of the precaution. The Jury consider the 
practice highly improper of allowing the passenger-trains to stop at stations 
not named in the time-tables.”’ 

The merchants of Liverpool obtain their letters from the post-office earlier 
than they would be delivered by the postman; but the system is so lax that 
a discarded servant has no difficulty in obtaining letters put aside in a box 
for his employer. Two cases have occurred, within a fortnight, in which 
letters containing securities to the amount of 3000/. have been thus surrep- 
titiously obtained by boys. The culprits are in custody. 

The steam corn-mill of Messrs. Norton, in Wolverhampton, with an im- 
mense stock of grain and flour, has been destroyed by fire. The loss is esti- 
mated as high as 20,000/., part at least of which will fall upon insurance- 
offices. The disaster is supposed to have arisen from the generation of heat 
by the friction of spindles against wood. 

Agricultural produce, buildings, animals, and other poate. © the value 
of 1000/., belonging to Mr. Aldridge, an opulent farmer, have been destroyed 
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by a fire at Burnham, near Windsor. The flames were discovered proceed- 
ing from an oat-rick. It issupposed, on “ good reason,” that the fire was wilful. 

Aman of colour, who put Wombwell’s elephant through a number of 
movements to show its tractability, has been unexpectedly assailed by the 
animal: the elephant pinned him against the side of the den, running at 
him with his head, breaking his collar-bone, several ribs, and an arm, and 
lacerating the scalp. This’occurred at Chatham. The elephant had previously 
shown attachmeut to his keeper, but it is said that several soldiers had been 
teazing it during the day. 





IRELAND. 

The Cork Reporter announces that the Pope has ratified the decrees of 
the Synod of Thurles relative to the Queen’s Colleges. The Galway Vin- 
dicator states that the Pontifical brief confirming the said several canons 
and decrees was ratified at Rome on the 5th instant, and will shortly 
reach Ireland. The more intelligent and moderate Catholic journals 
lament, while announcing the fact ; but express their conviction that the 
enemies of education will be baffled, and the Irish intellect released from 
bondage. The ultramontane journals exult. 

Dublin papers and correspondence contain many indications of great 
improvement in the state of the country: here are specimens, 

ye understand that several Scotch capitalists have taken extensive farms 
of land on the property of the Marquis of Sligo, in the Westport Union, 
whereon they propose building residences, and rearing large numbers of 
stock. Already have hundreds of superior Cheviot sheep been imported into 
that locality by these gentlemen, as also herds of black cattle. We trust 
that the encouragement these gentlemen merit will be extended them by 
every class, as some improvement in the shape of producing stock, and 
giving employment, is so vitally important to the welfare of this country. 
—Sligo Chronicle. 

In a county adjacent to Dublin, Scotch agricultural enterprise has already 
made its way ; and I have learned that, upon the fine estate of the Duke of 
Leinster, between Athy and Castledermot, county of Kildare, nearly seventy 
Scotch families are now located on farms from which the former occupiers 
had emigrated. The land in that part of the country is generally rather 
light in soil, but capable of being worked effectively as arable or pasture. It 
is understood that the rents of the new settlers are moderate ; in some cases, 
as low as 13s. os acre, but probably under an arrangement for the invest- 
ment of capital in improvements by the tenantry. Other farmers, English 
and Scotch, are in treaty for the hire of furms in the same district—Dudlin 
Correspondent of the Morning Chronicle. 

At this moment, with the general prices of stock and agricultural produce, 
an industrious farmer of moderate capital, holding at a fair rent, ought to 
be able to maintain his position and get on as well in Ireland as in any 
other country ; and in those districts where poor-rate has been brought down 
from the famine scale, we understand that there are farmers doing pretty 
well. We learn also that in parts of Wicklow, Westmeath, and other coun- 
ties, there is much more inquiry for farms, but mostly of a larger class. 
This may appear surprising, when one considers the vast amount of emigra- 
tion, which far surpasses that of any previous year. Nevertheless, we be- 
lieve the fact is so; and we are assured, from accurate sources, that the ex- 
tent of land under tillage is greater than at any time since 1846. Many 
landlords, to be sure, have become farmers of their own land. We know 
one gentleman who has cropped some hundreds of acres, from which the 
tenantry had voluntarily emigrated. If the enterprise should not prove sue- 
cessful this year, he will convert those acres into grazing pastnies. In one 
way or another, notwithstanding all the emigration, the general and well- 
grounded complaints of distress, and the ery uf alarm and impending ruin, 
constantly kept up by the Provectionists, the quantity of land under tillage 
has been steadilv ‘creasing ; and we are happy to learn from all quarte: 

t tue crops, including wheat, bear the most promising appearance, an 
that potatoes, which have been sown early and planted very extensively, do 
not exhibit the slightest symptom of disease.—Dudblin Evening Post. 

Tillage at this season is very extensive; the oats, barley, flax, and potato 
crops, are all sown; the grass corn is looking fresh and vigorous, and the 
green crops flourishing. The breadth of ground under tillage is larger in 
the county of Limerick than it had been, we are assured, any season for the 
last four years.— Limerick Chronicle, Protectionist. 

We are informed, upon the very best authority, that the potato blight, 
which generally made its appearance in forced potatoes so early as the pre- 
sent period of the season, during the past four or five years, has not at all 
appeared this year; which is considered a sure indication that the disease 
has wholly left us. The early potato crop throughout the country has as- 
sumed a most vigorous and healthy appearance within the past fortnight.— 
Limerick Examiner. 


The late much regretted Mr. John Power, of Gurteen, has left a fine pro- 
perty of 9000/. a year, of which 30007. a year is out of settlement, and which 
will pay his engagements. It is now ascertained that the cause of suicide 
was the receipt of a solicitor’s letter announcing prompt proceedings against 
him as a security for 10,0007. for a receiver ; whose debts, however, did not 
exceed 20002. Ile insured his life for 5000/.; which he assigned for a va- 
suable consideration some years ago to a bank, and which will be paid by the 
Royal Exchange Insurance Company within three months. Mr. Power's 
amiable widow has 1000/. a year marriage-settlement. He has left seven 


children.— Limerick Chronicle. 


Fareigu aut Calanial. 


France.—The Parliamentary Clubs of Paris continue in a state of ac- 
tive agitation upon the revision question; and the movement is carried 
on in the departments with great vigour. It is remarkable that the Bona- 
partist Club of the Rue des Pyramides at its latest deliberative meeting 
signed a petition for the simple revision of the constitution, leaving out 
the word “ total.” This has created a division in the majority, as the 
other two Clubs go for total revision. The consistent Legitimists, es- 
pecially, are disgusted at what they call a desertion. In the mean time, 
the debates in the Chamber are carried on amidst great excitement. 
Upon every political question the passions of each party are called into 
play. Every political division discloses the Monarchists in compact order 
arrayed against the Republicans. The numbers on each side bear the 
same relation to cach other upon all occasions—the minority ranging 
about 220; the majority about 400. 

The prominent topic of discussion this week has been the bill for the 
reorganization of the National Guard; a bill which will place the citizen- 
soldiers entirely in the hands of the Government, restrict the right of car- 

ing arms to the middle classes, and practically disarm the workmen. 

he oratorical incident of the weck is a short speech which M. Léon 
Faucher delivered in reply to an observation made by General de Gram- 
mont, that it was doubtful whether the approaching crisis would termi- 
nate peacefully. 








“ Who then is master here >’ exclaimed the Minister of the Interior. “Is 


France not the mistress of her own destinies? Have we not had the expe- 
rience of several revolutions; and have we not arrived at that age of man- 
hood in which nations are able to give a legal and pacific solution to the 
questions which arise? For my part, I reply, in the name of all the con- 
sciences which will be the echo of mine, that the ambitions of party at the 
solemn moment of the final decision will not dare to approach this tribune. 
(Cries of “ Very good!” from several Members, and among them from M. 
Jules Favre.) say that the will of the country will show itself, and that 
it will prevail. (General approbation.) I say that this Assembly will im- 
pose silence on personal sentiments respecting ancient and recent opinions, 
and that it will inspire itself with nothing but the necessities of the coun- 
try; that it will endeavour to save the country, and that it will save it.” 
(Universal acclamations.) 

M. Baroche has unhesitatingly declared that the Ministry will hold fast 
by the electoral law of the 31st of May. There is no new light thrown 
upon the intentions of the President of the Republic ; only a faint indi- 
cation from the Constitutionnel, that to obtain the repeal of that law it is 
not disposed to break with the majority. 

The debates are now so fiercely conducted that two duels are expected 
to ensue in consequence of the insults which fly from Right to Left. The 
expected combatants are General de Grammont and M. Baune, and 
Charles Lagrange and Léo de Laborde. 

PortvuGcat.—The Portuguese revolution has advanced one step towards 
the restoration of legality of action. Saldanha entered Lisbon on the 
15th instant, with three thousand troops. His entry was an ovation. 
In the evening he went to the opera: the King and Queen had arrived. 
before him and had been scarcely noticed, but when Saldanha entered 
the Ministerial box, there arose a storm of hearty shouts for the Duke- 
Marshal, “ for the Charter reformed,” and for the “ regenerating Army.” 
He succeeded in getting a Cabinet together by the 22d; but could not in- 
duce Fonseca, Magalhaens, and Lavradio, to take part init. Saldanha 
is President of the Council and Minister of War; José Ferreira Pestana, 
Minister of the Interior ; Felipe de Souré, of Justice ; Marquis de Loulé, 
of Marine ; Marino Miguel Franzini, of Finance ; and Jervis de Atto- 
guia, of Foreign Affairs. 

It will be seen that this Ministry is mixed Progresista and Chartist. 

Don Miguel Ximenes has published a short but explicit note, in which 
he asserts that the Portuguese people repel with disdain the calumnies 
and injuries contained in the letter to Saldanha, written by “ that accom- 
plished defaulter, infamous embezzler, and proved thief, the Count de 
Thomar.” 

Grrmany.—The movements of the Monarchs continue to attract great 
attention. The King of Prussia was to leave Warsaw on the 27th and 
reach Berlin on the 29th. The Czar is on his road to Olmiitz; whither 
the Emperor of Austria was proceeding to meet him. Arrangements are 
made on a grand scale for the reception of the Czar and the host of mili- 
tary men invited on the occasion ; Haynau, it is said, being an exception. 
Baron Bruck, Austrian Minister of Commerce, has resigned, and is suc- 
ceeded by M. de Baumgartner: an honester perhaps for an abler man, in 
a department where neither knavery nor even honesty can hope for success. 

Grerce.—King Otho reached Athens on the 15th, in the Austrian war- 
steamer Vulcan. He was received with the customary ceremony of ad- 
dresses and the “ loudest acclamations.” 

Unritep Strates.—The “States Rights Convention,” in South Carolina, 
has adjourned without doing more than talk about Federal aggressions, 
They did not meet with that sympathy which they counted upon from 
the other Southern States. Senator Butler mourned over the prospect of 
the Northern triumph ; but he did not venture to propose secession. 

It is still doubted whether the piratical expedition of the Southern 
Yankees against Cuba is abandoned. The Federal Government are pre- 
pared to put down any attempt made from the Florida shore. 

The President was to be present at the opening of the railroad from 
New York to Lake Erie, on the 13th. This line, as yet of one track 
only, has cost twenty-five millions of dollars. 





Piscellanrans. 


Her Majesty has most graciously signified her intention of accepting 
the invitation of the Lord Mayor to a grand banquet, to be given in the 
Guildhall on the 2d of July. A committee has been already appointed 
to make the necessary preparations, which are to be cn a scale of unpre- 
cedented magnificence, and will afford the most ample scope for civié 
hospitality, and distinguish the present Mayoralty by a festival of un- 
usual splendour.— Times. 

The Earl of Derby suffered from an apoplectic fit on Sunday morning, 
and for some time he was considered to be in imminent danger. He had 
recently been in London, and had been very assiduous in attending the 
Exhibition, probably overtasking his strength. The last accounts were 
favourable. 

The Marquis of Londonderry was unable to officiate at the levee on 
Wednesday, as Gold Stick, from the effects of an accident which occurred 
to him on Tuesday. When setting out to inspect his regiment, the Se- 
cond Life Guards, and in the act of mounting an unruly horse, the horse 
reared so violently as to press the leg and thigh of the Marquis with great 
violence against the mounted orderly, who was holding the charger. The 
effect of the shock was sufficiently serious to make the Marquis keep his 
room. 

The Earl and Countess of Arundel and Surrey gave an entertainment 
on Saturday to Cardinal Wiseman and a distinguished circle, including 
several eminent foreign divines of the Church of Rome. The Countess 
subsequently had a soirée, the company numbering upwards of one hun- 
dred of the élite of English society professing the faith of the Romish 
Church. 


The Council of the Society of Arts having requested the Earl of Car- 
lisle, Earl Granville, Mr. Cole, Mr. Peto, and Mr. Wentworth Dilke, to 
act as a committee for establishing self-supporting public waiting-rooms 
in the main thoroughfares of the Metropolis, the committee have laid down 
certain regulations to be adopted in commencing the experiment. They 
propose that distinct waiting-rooms for men and women should be hired 
over shops, where there should be cabinets, lavatories, and other ac- 
commodations, at charges varying from a penny to threepence. The com- 
mittee advise that apartments be leased in the Strand, Holborn, and 
Cheapside, forthwith. 
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“ The last fortnight,” says the Worcestershire Chronicle, “has produced 
seasonable weather, and vegetation now wears a very luxuriant appear- 
ance. An car of wheat was shown at Pulborough market, Sussex, last 
week, which had been gathered by Mr. Boxhall, at Stopham farm, in 
that neighbourhood.” The Hereford Times says—“ The prospect of a good 
crop of apples and pears was never more promising at this time of year 
than in the present. The pears are well knit, and look healthy. The 
apple-trees are now in full bloom ; the blossom is kind, and the trees are 
free from insects.” 

Accounts from the French agricultural districts mention a rise in the 
price of wheat in almost all the markets, but especially in the Northern 
Departments, where the cold weather has been most severely felt. In 
Paris there has been no great rise, in consequence of the immense quan- 
tity of flour stored in the capital and in the dépéts of La Vilette and 
Batignolles. The cattle-fairs in the departments have proved excellent 
for the graziers. The silk crop is expected to be deficient, in consequence 
of the mulberry leaves having suffered from cold, causing a deficiency of 
food for the silk-worms. 


Results of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis 


for the week ending on Saturday last. 
Ten Weeks Week. 





of 1841-50. of 1851. 
Zymotic Diseases......seecseseeeeseeees Bcccccccceccccs evccccecs 1,819 coos 197 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other diseases of unctrtain or variable scat 474 a 
Tuberctlar Diseases ...ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccecs lia 206 
Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Ne . 1,163 ecco 86391 
280 sees 39 


Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiration .... 1,063 oece 176 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion... 560 ecco 67 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &c eee 




















Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, &€c.... 92 12 
Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Juint 64 9 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &c.. 7 4 
Malformations. .....++seceeceeeeseeeeees 13 ee 
Premature Birth .....ccccccccccscccccsccccsccscescccccscesceces seee 42 
D eeee 22 

eee 40 

eeee é 

ee «OM 

Total (including unspecified causes) ........+++ cccccseee 8,724 1,000 


A meeting took place on Wednesday afternoon in the neighbourhood of 
Osterley Park, between Mr. Y- n and Mr. G-—y, in which Sir R. P——1 
acted as one of the seconds, The quarrel arose, it is understood, from some 
disagreement at cards some weeks since at the Turf Club. One of the gen- 
tlemen having received his opponent's fire without effect, discharged his 
own pistol in the air, and so the matter terminated.—Globe. 

The subscription to the Rushton testimonial, which amounts to 8500/., 
has been closed, and the sum has been placed in Heywood’s bank, to be dis- 
posed of as the family of the deceased Stipendiary may desire.—Liverpool 
Chronicle. 

The celebrated collection of pictures at Castle Howard, the seat of the 
Earl of Carlisle, including the Maries by Annibal Caracci, one of the most 
renowned pictures in the world, will, it is said, be immediately brought to 
London to be exhibited by permission of its noble proprietor at the gallery 
of the British Institution, during the next six months.—Newcastle Journal. 

The subscriptions for the free public library at Manchester amount to 
8875. 

The local papers describe the weaving trade at Paisley to be in a very 
gloomy state. 

Miss Sellon and her Sisters of Charity have left Plymouth, and have taken 
a house at Lower Green, Bristol. 

Nine iron steam-vessels, varying in size and tonnage, are now in course 
of construction at Birkenhead. One is a paddle-steamer for the Russian Go- 
vernment, of about 400 tons. 

The upper surface of the Britannia Bridge tubes having suffered from rain, 
aroof has been formed of waterproof cloth stretched on a framework. Up- 
wards of 7000 yards of the prepared cloth were required. 

It is calculated that the coal-fields of Northumberland and Durham would 
yield the annual supply they now do for a period of eight centuries. 

Mr. Stevens, a tradesman, has been fined 250/. by the Liverpool Magistrates, 
for manufacturing an article called “tea” from the leaves of beech and 
plane trees. 





There has been a fatal duel in the commune of Condette, near Boulogne. 





-Six Frenchmen left London to settle a dispute between two of them on some 
political question. ‘They entered a warren. The adversaries were placed at 
a distance of twenty-five steps ; at a given signal the two pistols were dis- 
charged, but without result. The seconds loaded them again, and the com- 
batants approached five steps nearer, Again neither was struck. Instead of 
this contest terminating in the ordinary manner, the pistols (it was said) 
were charged a third time, and the principals brought to within only fifteen 
steps of each other. This time one fell, struck by a ball which pierced him 
through. The witnesses of the tragedy and the surviving principal im- 
mediately left the spot : a person was sent to Pont de Briques to seek asur- 
geon | inform the Mayor of what had occurred. The five survivors re- 
turned to Boulogne with all speed, and embarked inthe night. The deceased 
is said to have borne the name of Petit, and to have acted as foreman to a 
London tailor. 

Subsequent accounts state that the surviving combatant was called “ Georges 
Rous:el,”’ that he described himself as a surgeon, and was about twenty-four 
years old: Petit appeared about thirty. When the authorities found the 
body it was lying upon the back. On the ground was a surgical probe and 
a rapier cane. Watch, money, and papers there were none, save a book wit 
the deceased’s name and place of birth, anda passport. Upon his breast was 
laid a fine cambric handkerchief, in a corner of which the initials “ R. B.” | 
surmounted by a coronet are worked. 

A letter written in French has been sent to the 7imes, purporting to be a 
statement by the four persons who acted as seconds. They declare that all | 
was arranged in England, and that two shots should be exchanged if neither | 
combatant suffered from the first. Only two firings took place; one at | 
thirty paces, the second at twenty. Petit was pierced though the heart, and | 
died instantly. | 

Letters have arrived in Paris from the corvette Alemene, detailing a tra- 

edy in the New Caledonia islands. The corvette having entered the bay of 

Balade, an armed boat, under the command of Second Lieutenant Déveresme, 

was sent to find a prey for the ship on the Western side of New Cale- | 
i 


| Pope, or that you must declare war against eight mi 
| They were now to decide, either that this rescript was unlawful, as every 


selves into the sea. They were dragged back; and, naked and bleeding 
from many wounds, they were forced to remain on the spot while the bodies 
of their comrades were devoured by the savages. For nine days they lived 
with them, and to all appearance were reserved for the same fate, when, at 
the last moment, the barge providentially approached Hienguebune ‘but 
still kept at some distance from the shore. he only person that landed 
was a priest, one of the members of the mission in these islands; who cou- 
rageously advanced into the midst of the savages, and assuming a bold at- 
titude, threatened them with destruction if the surviving seamen were not 
instantly restored. The cannibals, finding the boat's crew reparing their 
arms, gave up their captives. On the 15th December, the fh om me quitted 
Baiade, the men burning with desire to take vengeance on the savages. On 
the 17th, the whole of the huts at Tulao were razed to the ground, the 
plantations destroyed, the canoes of the natives captured, and twenty of the 
tribe shot. At Hienguebune and Pauba the huts and plantations were also 
destroyed.” 

A very large number of wealthy inhabitants of Cassel have determined on 
emigrating. This resolution seems to have startled the Elector, who has 
ordered the Chief Magistrate to report immediately on the subject. 

M. Chavoix, Representative, has been condemned by the tribunal of Peri- 
gueux to pay a fine of 30,000 francs to the family of M. Dupont, whom he 
killed in a duel. 

Pensioners are proverbially long-lived. A lady recently died in Hanover 
at the age of eighty, who for seventy-five years has enjoyed a pension from 
the state of 400 thalers. She was an orphan adopted by Queen Caroline 
— of Denmark ; and when her protectress died pm was pensioned, in her 

th year. 

At San Lorenzo, Callao, the flag-ship Portland, (50,) exercised her guns 
by firing shot and shell. After it was over, a party of men were sent ashore 
to pick up the shot and the shells that had not burst. One man was in the 
act of carrying a shell to the boat, when it burst with such terrific effect that 
he was literally blown to pieces, and four men, who were at a long distance 
from him, were dangerously wounded. The man who was killed, it is said, 
was imprudently smoking a pipe as he was carrying the shell.— United Ser- 


~- POSTSCRIPT. 


More hours were spent by the House of Commons last night in Com- 
mittee on the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, and principally on the question 
that Clause I. stand part of the bill. Sir James Granam, who had care- 
fully abstained from taking part in the previous discussions in Com- 
mittee, called for some explanation as to the real import of the clause, 
which was involved in the utmost obscurity; and he showed, with 
great fulness, that the clause is inconsistent with the preamble and with 
tacts. 

The preamble recites a certain brief relating to pretended sees within “ the 
United Kingdom’’: now the reseript to which it refers only applies to 
England, and not to Ireland; the inference is, that the intention of the 
clause is limited to England, whereas further amendments contemplated by 
Mr. Walpole, the real author of the clause, would make it cguileatie to Ire- 
land as well as to England—to “all such like acts,’’ antecedent as well as 
prospective. 

The ditticulty of arriving at a distinct apprehension of what was really in- 
tended has been increased by the recent changes in the Law-oflicers of the 
Crown: Sir John Romilly, as Attorney-General, had stated, and repeated, 
that ‘there is no impediment whatever to the Pope’s dividing any portion 
of the country into dioceses, sees, or districts, or whatever names they 
might please to call them, for ecclesiastical and episcopal purposes’’ : he is 
succeeded as Solicitor-General by Sir William Page Wood, who holds the 
rescript of the 29th September to be illegal ; and by Sir Alexander Cockburn 
as Attorney-General, who calls Dr. Cullen “the Italian monk.” It is a 
principle of law, that if any particular act be declared to be illegal, although 
no particular penalty be assigned to it, that act becomes a misdemeanour, 
and is indictable, by any person who chooses to prosecute. Thus all acts 
committed by the “Italian monk” as “ Primate of all Ireland” would be 
illegal; all the acts committed within twenty years by the Bishop of Gal- 
way, appointed twenty years ago under rescript, would also be illegal ; throw- 
ing social rights into confusion. Look at the effect upon marriages, for 
example. 

Citing the declaration of Lord Lyndhurst in moving the Relief Act of 
1847, that the Roman Catholics ought to be enabled to communicate with 
Rome, and conduct their discipline under the Pope, by bull, &c., Sir James 
stated that Lord Lyndhurst spoke the sense of the whole Peel Cabinet; and 
he went on to show, that while the Roman Catholics may be treated in Eng- 
land as a sect, in Ireland they are a nation and must be treated as a nation. 

The AtrorNEy-GENERAL averred, that in citing the opinion of Sir 
John Romilly, Sir James Graham “ was labouring under a complete 
mistake.” Sir James Grauwam read a note which he himself had taken 
at the time. The Atronney-GreNnERat was confident that “if the Master 
of the Rolls used the words quoted, he must have used them with some 
qualification.” Sir James Granam read the whole passage from Hansard, 

In a further debate arising out of Sir James Graham's speech, 
Mr. Harcuett, Attorney-General for Ireland, denied that the passage 
in the preamble would have the effect anticipated by Sir James; since 
it is simply declaratory, and it is only a prohibitory declaration which 
renders an offence indictable. 

Lord Joun Rvssexu said, that if Sir James Graham thought the clause 
likely to create alarm, He felt very great alarm at the language used by 
the right honourable gentleman, as tending to renew and to confirm the 
fears and apprehensions with reference to the exercise of the Roman Ca- 
tholic religion in this country which haye been expressed by persons of 
far less authority. : 

Lord John contended, that the effect of leaving the interpretation of the 
rescript to Roman Catholics would be, that the Protestants would be left 
without power, and would be ousted from the ae of defending the tem- 
poral rights of the Crown. Again, Sir James held out the alarming alterna- 


tive, either that the country must submit to the “mere spirituality” of the 
lions of the people. 








lawyer in the House who had spoken had maintained or admitted it to be ; 
or else they were to declare that they not only allowed the rescript to be 
lawful, but that when any Papal instruments came into this country, whe- 


Sete, Fae Sesh SS SUS een HO ie apReeins Can; Sie Senge wena | ther bulls, rescripts, or letters-apostolic, however they might shock the spirit 


to seek her; and it was discovered that the exceedingly savage tribes of | 
Menema and Bellep had massacred most of the boat’s crew. “The young 
officer and his men had been perfectly well received at first by the natives 
of Hienguebune, and it was only at the moment they were preparing to re- 
turn to the corvette that, all of a sudden, and at a signal from one of the 
natives, they were fallen on and massacred, without having a moment to 
make use of their arms. Three men attempted to escape by throwing them- 


of the nation or oppose the authority of the Queen, Parliament had no right 
to resent such a proceeding, but must ask some Roman Catholic authority 


whether, according to Roman Catholic views, the proceeding involved only 
a matter of spiritual jurisdiction. 


On a division, the question that the first clause do stand part of the bill 


was carried by 244 to 62. 
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Mr. Watrouz explained the course he will take in reference to his 
other amendments. Lord Joun Rvsset1 promised to oppose those 
amendments. Progress was reported; the Committee to sit again on 


Monday. 

Earlior in the evening, replying to Lord Dupiey Stuart, Sir Gzorce 
Grey said that a bill eertainly would be brought in by Government rela- 
tive to the Sewers of the Metropolis; but he could not undertake to state 
what its provisions would be, or to name a day for its introduction. 


Lord Joun Russ2x1 stated the order of public business— 

On Friday next he would move that the House should adjourn, for the 
Whitsuntide recess, to the Thursday following. On Friday he would move 
for leave to bring in two bills—one to improve the administration of jus- 
tice in the Court of Chancery and Judicial Committee of Privy Council; the 
other to regulate the salaries of the Lord Chief Justice of the Court of Queen’s 
Bench and the Lord Chief Justice of the Common Pleas. On Monday next 
he would propose to substitute the name of Mr. Labouchere for that of Mr. 
Fox Maule on the Caffre Committee. Ie would take the Committee on the 
Jewish Disabilities as soon as the Committee on the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill 
had been disposed of ; the Committee of Supply on the 12th and 13th of June. 

Mr, Lanovcuere obtained leave to bring in a bill to amend certain 
provisions in the Land Clauses Consolidation Act of 1845 in Ireland; 
and a bill was brought in by Mr. Anson to continue the National Survey. 

Mr. Disraett, referring to a petition which he had presented on Mon- 
day, called for information from Government respecting the measures 

en to obtain the release of Lieutenant Wyburd. 

In 1835, Lieutenant Wyburd, an English gentleman in the service of the 
Honourable East India Company, was sent on a diplomatic mission of great 

ril from Persia to the Khan of Khiva. From that period ten years elapsed 
Before any information transpired concerning him, and no intelligence was 
received of his having reached Khiva. In 1845, it was announced that he 
had never reached Khiva, but that he had been seized by the Ameer of Bok- 
hara and imprisoned ; and, on the application of his sisters, the petitioners, 
inquiry having been made by the Government, it was ascertained that Lieu- 
tenant Wyburd had actually been seized by the Ameer, and had been im- 

risoned, but had died. Some time after the petitioners had reason to be- 
ieve he was not dead, and made a representation to her Majesty’s Ministers, 
calling on them to make proper application to the potentate in whose power 
their brother was, and to assert his claim to be released from captivity as a 
British subject, and as a British subject in the employment of the Crown; 
but the petitioners were always met, not by the present, but by the Govern- 
ment which preceded them, with the assumption, probable enough, that 
Lieutenant Wyburd was no more. In 1848, just thirteen years after he was 
sent from Persia, it was discovered that Lieutenant Wyburd was not only 
alive, but that he had escaped from his captivity in Bokhara; he had sought 
assistance from the Khan of Kokan, but had been detained by him, and was 
then in what might be considered as virtual slavery in Kokan. The Khan 
of Kokan, being on friendly relations with the East India Company, com- 
municated the intelligence to their officer in these terms— 

“T have seized a Sahib at the fort of Huzrut Sooltan, who came by the road of 
Tashkend and Dusht-i-Kuzack; his name is Wypart, an Englishman, he says, and 
not a Russian, and that he has been travelling many years. He has two Persians 
with him, named Mohummud and Hussein, who say they were formerly in Stodart’s 
service, and were sold at Bokhara, and purchased by Wypart. These men say their 
master is English. Now, I have sent Alladad to ascertain from you whether he is 
really English or not; that, should he be so, I may treat him with honour, but if 
Russian, that I may punish him.” 

Three years had elapsed since that discovery was made, but Mr. Wyburd’s 
sisters had received no satisfactory information. 

Replies were given both by Mr. J. E. Error and Sir J. W. Hoae; 
the latter speaking with the greater clearness, 

The authorities of India were charged with not having done all in their 

wer to release Lieutenant Wyburd in the interval between 1848 and 1851. 

the first place, it was at all times difficult to communicate with Kokan— 
the geographical and political difficulties of doing so were almost insuperable. 
It was between 500 and 600 miles to the North-east of Peshawur : the inter- 
vening country was a continuity of mountains almost impassable; and the 
districts on the route were inhabited by barbarous and savage tribes, through 
whom it was scarcely possible for any traveller to pass with safety to his 
life, unless he was protected by the sanctity of his character and went as a 
fakir or dervish. The difficulties of an intervention must have been im- 
mensely increased by the circumstances which had taken place on the 
frontier in 1848, when Colonel Lawrence himself was taken prisoner, and 
remained in captivity till 1849: on his release he had despatched his mes- 
senger to Kokan. In January 1851 a despatch was sent from the Board of 
Directors to the local government, desiring that every possible means should 
be used to ascertain the safety and secure the liberation of this unfortunate 
gentleman. An assurance to that etlect was given to his sisters: but when 
they urged the propriety of selecting an English officer, they were told the 
Company would not pledge themselves to such a thing, but that the loeal 
government would adopt the best means in their power to provide for their 
brother’s safety. 

Mr. Exx1or replied to the proposal of the petitioners, that an officer 
should be sent on the service, that we have had bitter experience of the 
result of such expeditions, 

The House must remember the cases of Captain Conolly and Colonel Stod- 
art. Even the letter of the Queen, with her own signature, to the Khan of 
Bokhara, failed to save their lives. Those officers fell at Bokhara, and any 
officer who went on a similar expedition would probably fall also. 

The House of Lords sat for a short time ; forwarded some business, and 
po some episodical conversation on the impossibility of hearing each 
other, 


The Reverend Richard Burgess, Prebendary of St. Paul’s, as honorary 
Seeretary of the Foreign Aid Society, forwards correspondence to the 
Morning Chronicle to correct the impression conveyed By the letter of M. 
le Pasteur F, Monod, in which that gentleman “ receives somewhat un- 

ciously ’’ the hospitality and kind expressions of certain members of the 
Jhurch of England. The correspondence includes a letter signed by the 
Reverend M. Duby, Pastor de I’Eglise Nationale de Genéve, and by the 
Reverend Doctor Merle d’Aubigne, the historian, on behalf of the Ge- 
neva brethren, and one from Archdeacon Baggesen as Vice-President of 
the Ecclesiastical Synod of the Swiss Reformed Church, showing the lively 
joy created by the testimony from the English Church of brotherhood with 
and affection to the Evangelical Churches on the Continent. ‘The writers, 
however, do not foresee that any one of them will be in a position to 
make use of the kind offer. [They will not visit London.] 


Robson, the engine-driver who drove the passenger-train into the coal- 
train at the Long Eaton station on the Midland Railway, was committed 
on Thursday, for trial on the charge of wilfully endangering the lives of his 
passengers. 

At Winchester, yesterday, William Pamplin, charged with stcaling the 


| a lost from the train on the South-western Railway, was committed 
| for trial. 
| Count Hyppolite Visart de Bocarmé, of Bury, in the province of Hainault, 
Belgium, is, with his wife, on trial for murdering Gustave Fougnies, the 
| decrepid brother of Madame de Bocarmé, in order to repair their fortunes 
| by becoming his heir. The Count is said to have studied for many months 
the properties of nicotine, a vegetable poison which “leaves no trace,’” 
to have distilled enough of it for his purpose, and then to have poisoned his 
| brother-in-law in his wife’s presence. 
| As the Liverpool day-mail was coming into the station of the North-west- 
' ern Railway at Camden Town yesterday afternoon, Smith, a man employed 
‘ by the company, rushed forward to save a favourite dog from destruction ; 
the train knocked him down, passed over his breast, and killed him instantly. 


MONEY MARKET. 

Srock Excuaner, Frmay AFTEernxoon. 
The English Stock Market has experienced but slight fluctuation, and the 
| closing prices this afternoon, are nearly the same as those of last week ; 
Consols for Money being 97% b for Account 973 98. The business of the week 
has not been extensive, and the only subject worth remark is the alteration 
made by the Bank Directors in the rate of interest for the advances usually 
made during the period when the books of the Government Stocks are closed 
for dividend. These advances, which in March were made at the rate 
of 23 per cent, will, it is understood, now be charged for at the rate of 3 per 
cent. 

In the Foreign Market, the demand for Russian Four-and-a-half per Cent 
Stock for France still continues, and the price has advanced to 102. This 
stock is becoming scarce, and there was considerable inquiry for it upon the 
settlement of the Account today. Mexican Bonds have declined, but are 
rather firmer again; closing this afternoon about } or $ per cent above the 
lowest quotations. Peruvian Bonds are also higher; an influential broker 
having on more than one occasion purchased extensively, thus giving a tone 
to the market. Messrs. Baring and Co. have adopted the suggestion of the 
holders of Buenos Ayres Bonds, and expressed their readiness to divide the 
sum now in their hands among the stockholders. A payment of 7/7. 10s. per 
1000/., being half the usual amount of dividend, will consequently be made 
early next month. Spanish Active Stock has been steady, and rather firmer. 
Portuguese Bonds are without material alteration. The transactions in the 
other varieties of Foreign Bonds have been insignificant. 

The improvement in the Share Market has not been continuous. Prices 
were pretty firm on Monday, but a sort of panic afterwards occurred, and 
the result was a very considerable decline. The “continuation,” or pre- 
mium paid to carry over shares to the 13th June, was on Wednesday rather 
high; and in anticipation of pressure upon the market, the dealers borrowed 
largely. These precautions were rendered unnecessary by the state of the 
market yesterday, when Shares were all scarce and in demand. An upward 
reaction has since occurred, and prices are today in some cases higher than 
those of last week; and where this remark does not apply, not materially 
below them. The transactions in the French Shares have not been import- 
ant; but prices are rather higher today, in consequence of an improvement 
in Paris. 








SATURDAY TWELVE o’CLock. 

The English Stock Market is steady at yesterday’s prices, Consols for 
Money being 974 98, while for Account the price is exactly 98. Exchequer 
Bills are still heavy, the price being from 39s. to 42s. premium. The trans- 
actions in the Foreign Market have as yet been unimportant, and prices are 
nominally the same as yesterday. The Railway Shares are without material 
change or — large business. South-eastern are lustily offered at 243, at 
which price they have been done ; and at present this is the only market in 
which there is any appearance of business. 





3 per Cent Consols ......... 73 Danish 3 per Cents......... 767 
Ditto for Account .......... 98 Dutch 24 per Cents ........ £9 

3 per Cent Reduced ........ 974 Ditto 4 per Cents .......... S9} 904 
eer 98) Mexican 5 per Cents 1846... 344 5 
Long Annuities ............ 7 5-16 8 | Peruvian 6 per Cents ....... 83 4 
TO — | Portuguese 4 per Cents 1842, 32 3 
Exchequer Bills ........... 39 42pm.' Portuguese 5 per Cents 1824, 88 90 
DU CUE ccaceveneaeanes | Russian 5 per Cents ........ 111 113 
Brazilian 5 per Cents ....... 89 91 Ditto 44 per Cents.......... 1014 2 
Belgian 4} per Cents ....... 913 Spanish (Active) 5perCents. 20} 4 
Chilian 6 per Cents......... 103 5 Ditto 3 per Cents 1842 ..... 30% 40 
Danish 5 per Cents........ - 24 WE seccccsncccccesos 32) 34 





Cheatres aud RAlusic. 


The almost simultaneous production of Fidelio, the most German of 
German operas, at the two Italian theatres, and its enthusiastic reception 
at both, is a notable fact as marking musical progress. Dut a few years- 
since, even Don Giovanni was too German for the taste of opera-goers. It 
used to be given two or three times in a season, on “ off-nights,” to please 
the middle-class amateurs, who filled the pit, while there was a beggarly 
account of empty boxes. With the fashionable habitués nothing would 
go down but Rossini and his Italian successors. Now, we have two great 
Italian theatres from which Italian operas are all but banished. We care 
less than we did for music as a mere pleasure of sense: to satisfy us, it 
must have depth, solidity, and strength—it must appeal to the intellect 
and move the feelings—it must be a dramatic language. 

Fidelio at Covent Garden, as well as at Her Majesty’s Theatre, is a 
noble entertainment. In some respects it falls below, but in others sur- 
passes, the performance at the rival house. In the most essential feature, 
the representation of the heroine, Castellan is very inferior to Cruvelli. 
She sings with grace and sweetness, and from time to time throws out 
sparks of energy and feeling; but she cannot, like Schroeder-Devrient, 
Malibran, and Cruvelli, form a large and lofty conception of the character, 
and fill the mind with the emotions derived from the contemplation of its 
moral beauty. On the other hand, Tamberlik in Florestan, and Formes in 
Jtocco, are superior to any of their predecessors in these parts. Tamberlik, 
as the doomed prisoner, preserves his nobleness in the midst of physical 
prostration, and his singing is the soul of impassioned tenderness. It is 
generally remarked that Formes has greatly smoothed his vocal rough- 
ness: he gives the finest possible effect to the concerted pieces—the two 
fine trios especially ; and his dramatic picture of the good-hearted gaoler 
is genial and pleasing. The performance of Pizarro at the two houses— 
by Coletti and Tagliafico—is equally satisfactory ; and the same thing is 
the case with the subordinate parts of Jacguino and Mareellina. 

The chorus-singing at Covent Garden, on Tuesday, the first night, fell 
much short of its usual quality. The choral band was neither so strong 
nor so disciplined as it ought to be. The famous chorus of prisoners was 
actually bad—at the other house it was far better, in its picturesque 
grouping, its dramatic action, and the fulness and purity of its har- 
mony. But the Covent Garden orchestra maintains its surpassing 
excellence. Fidelio is unrivalled for. the richness and variety of its in- 
strumentation; and never, probably, have these qualities been so strik- 
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ingly displayed. The orchestra of Her Majesty's Theatre is now much 
improved, and indeed is positively good ; it is only by comparison with a 
still higher excellence that its defects are felt. There is seldom any want | 
of discipline, of precision, of attention to the nuances and delicacies of ac- 
companiment; but there wants that great body of smooth and mellow 
tone—that “ musical thunder”—produced by the Covent Garden band. 
It could hardly be otherwise: the Covent Garden band, once the band | 
of Her Majesty's Theatre, has kept together under its ancient con- 
ductor ; while Balfe had to form a new band, collected from many 
quarters abroad and at home, and not yet thoroughly amalgamated, con- 
taining fine performers, but others of an inferior order, and playing, 
generally speaking, instruments of inferior cost and quality to those used 
by the substantial Englishmen who play at Covent Garden. ‘There is, 
moreover, an esprit de corps in the Covent Garden band, derived from 
their long union under the same head, which has a most material influence 
on their manner of performance. 

Mr. Lumley has commenced a series of ‘ Soirées Extraordinaires,” to 
be continued for a time, on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays; so that 
Her Majesty’s Theatre will be open every night in the week,—a thing 
unprecedented, we believe, in the annals of the opera. He has taken this 
step nominally to accommodate the present influx of strangers, but partly, | 
we may suppose, to find employment for a company unusually nume- 
rous in leading performers. The first of the “ Soirées” was on Wednes- 
day, when Fidelio was given a third time. Cruvelli has even improved 
on her first performance of Beethoven's heroine ; and she is to undertake 
another arduous part— Norma, this evening. 





The Devonshire House banquet was enriched on Tuesday by the ad- 
dition of a dessert, in the shape of a farce, written by Messrs. Dickens and 
Mark Lemon. It is a thoroughly English production; displaying that 
gallant disregard for probability and constructive art which we find 
in the works of O'Keefe. The characters are caricature, but the 
dialogue is far above the common average; and though not witty, 
in the strict sense of the word, is just of the kind that, well ut- 
tered, startles by its oddity, and provokes laughter. The principal actors 
are the two authors. Mr. Mark Lemon represents an adventurer, who 
tries to victimize a weak old gentleman by assuming a series of disguises ; 
but is defeated by a young gentleman, more honest, but equally versatile, 
played by Mr. Dickens, who meets every disguise by a corresponding 
change of habiliments. ‘The talent displayed by Mr. Dickens in rapidly 
assuming a number of characters is very great; and we would say that he 
is rather fitted for eecentric business than for regular comedy. 


After many years expended by the English dramatists in abducting 
plots from the French capital, M. Lockroy has made a little reprisal, by 
taking the plot of Mr. John Oxenford’s Twice Killed as the subject for a | 
French comic opera. This reprisal seems to have stimulated the desire | 
for a recapture ; and Mr. Oxenford translates back again the altered work, 
under the name of Bonsoir, M. Pantalon ; reminding us of those proceed- 
ings between Greeks and Asiatics which are recorded in the earliest chap- 
ters of Herodotus. The English version of the opera, with all the music, 
by M. Grisar, as played at the Opéra Comique, has been produced with 
admirable tact at the Adelphi; and, considering that the house is not | 
operatic, it is surprising how well the difficult concerted pieces are sung 
by Misses Woolgar, Fitzwilliam, Honey, and Collins, and Messrs. Paul 
Bedford and Honey. The aspect of the piece is entirely changed from | 
the British original. There we had a homely scene of modern life ; here 
we have the finery and frippery of the last century—it is Twice Killed | 
stepping out of a bandbox. 

At Punch’s Playhouse there is another French importation. The 
schemes of a Docteur Chiendent, and an accomplice, who extorts money 
from selfish relations by feigning sickness and inspiring hopes of legacies, 
have lately amused the audience at the Variétés ; and now the worthy 
practitioner, converted into Doctor Butts, raises laughter at Punch’s Play- 
house ; where he has been pleasantly introduced by Messrs. A, Mayhew | 
and 8. Edwards, 


M. Ravel has been detained in Algeria by sickness; and hence the per- | 
formances at the St. James’s Theatre have been without their expected 
variety. Benefits mark the close of the vaudeville season, and Ma- 
demoiselle Rachel's engagement is to begin on Monday. 





The sixth Philharmonic concert, on Monday, was the best and the most 
crowded of the season ; the great influx of visitors in addition to the sub- 
scribers having, no doubt, been in some measure due to the excellence of 
the programme. This excellence did not consist in novelty : the two sym- 
phonies, Mozart’s tenth and Beethoven’s fourth, are familiar to every ama- 
teur; but, as played here, their freshness never fades. The overtures, in 
like manner, were two well-known works of Spohr and Mendelssohn. 
Nor did the vocal music contain anything new, yet it pleased everybody. 
Pischek sang the great aria from Faust, “ Liebe ist die zarte Bliithe,”’ 
better than we ever heard him sing before. One of the gems of Mozart, 
the “Come scoglio” from Cosi fan tutte, lost none of its lustre in the 
hands of Madame Castellan; and these two singers gave the duct from 
Mehul’s Joseph with great simplicity and feeling. 

The only novelties were the two instrumental solos. Haumann’s vio- 
lin performance was unanimously pronounced a failure ; and yet the vio- 
linist is of good repute—twelve years ago he appeared at the Philharmo- 
nic, and all the principal concerts, with general approbation. Bottesini’s | 
concertino on the double bass was an astounding display of diabolical exe- | 
cution, united to the higher qualities of tone, style, and expression : 
Bottesini is undoubtedly, beyond comparison, the greatest instrumentalist 
of the day. 

Among the other musical performances of the time, the chief place is | 
due to the Musical Union and the Beethoven Quartet Society; the one, 
as our musical readers know, conducted by Mr. Ella, the other by M. 
Rousselot. They are almost identical in their object—the best possible 
execution of the most classical instrumental music; for the Beethoven 
Society does not confine itself exclusively to Beethoven. At the Musical 
Union several new performers have appeared; amongst them, Menter, a 
violoncellist, from Munich, and Pauer, a pianist, from Vienna,—both 
great masters of their instruments. At the Beethoven Society, the at- 
traction has been the exquisite quartet-playing of Sivori. 

Madame Puzzi had a crowded morning concert in the Opera Concert- 


room on Monday, at which all the stars of Her Majesty’s Theatre assisted. 
On Wednesday morning, Mr. W. H. Holmes, the well-known and ex- 


| course which has been pursued in administering the educational grants? 


va et 2 > . cng 
cellent pianist, had a new opera of his compositiobpinarihed $1 Jeon , 


fashion—the only way nowadays in which an Engli 
a dramatic piece before the public. But the perform 
ingly lame, that it was quite impossible to form any opinion of the work. 
So executed, it necessarily was as flat as possible ; and Mr. Ilolmes must 
have put himself to a good deal of expense to no purpose. 


Letters ta the Editor. 


ACTS OF THE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 

38, Gloucester Square, Hyde Park, 29th May 1851. 
Smr—In a leading article in last week’s Spectator, entitled “The Com- 
mittee of Council on Education: the Management Clauses,” you have made 
some representations and comments, so injuriously affecting my character, as 
late Secretary to the Committee of Gouneil on Education, that I am sure your 
habitual love of ‘fair play’’ will allow me an opportunity to prove that the 

statements by which you have been misled are utterly baseless and untrue. 
The article appears to be intended to prove that “the ostensible and re- 





| sponsible members of the Committee may fuirly plead that they have been 


the unconscious instruments of a subordinate official’ ; on whom the follow- 
ing acts of duplicity are charged. “ But the author of the scheme for con- 
ferring upon the Committee a control over ‘general’ religious instruction, 
was not to be thus baffled. In the Regulations prepared by the Secre- 
tary, and passed by the Committee on the 24th September 1839, for the 
expression that the Inspectors should ‘ not be authorized to examine into 
the religious instruction, was substituted— the Inspectors will not InTER- 
FERE’ with the religious instruction, or discipline, or management of the 
school ; it being their object to collect fucts and information, and to report 
the results of their inspection to the Committee of Council, The alteration 
passed unnoticed by the Committee.”’ 

This is totally untrue. 

The Minute of the 24th September 1839 was not prepared by the Secre- 
tary; for 1 was at that time on a tour of inquiry in Switzerland. The 
Minute was prepared under the immediate direction of three of the principal 
members of the Committee, who gave their instructions personally to Mr. 
Harry Chester, then in charge of the correspondence of the oftice. Instead 
of passing unnoticed by the Committee, Mr. Chester informs me that the 
particular expression “ interfere with,” as contrasted with the words “‘ ecu- 
mine into,”” was deliberately adopted by the Committee. The certificate to 
which is appended the Regulation A, (which embodies the Regulation com- 
mented upon in the Minute of 24th September 1839,) was also framed by the 
members of the Committee of Council during my absence in Switzerland. 

From these facts, you will at once perceive the peculiar personal injustice 
of the comments already quoted from your article, and of the following re- 
presentations. 

“The alteration passed unnoticed by the Committee. The British and Foreign 
School Society, to whom the original resolution had been transmitted, had their 
scruples quieted. But in the published Minutes of the Committee the regulation 
was made to usurp the place of the resolution ; the latter being only printed as part 
of a letter to the British and Foreign School Society, where it escaped notice. T 


The 


| regulation, not the resolution, is quoted in all the certificates signed by the school 


managers. The regulation, not the resolution, was referred to in the Secretary's 
pamphict, ‘ The School in its Relations with the State, the Church, and the Cou- 
gregation.’ 

** Matters continued on this footing till the 10th of June 1847, [really 10th July 
1547,) when the resolution was repeated by a special minute. But even this second 


| expression of the Committee's intentions was not allowed to find its way to the 


public. It has never yet found a place in their published volumes, and has only be- 
come known through its appearance in the appendix to a very able and imteresting 
pamphlet, published in the course of the present week, by Mr, Joseph Fletcher, one 
of the Government Inspectors of Schools.” 

You have been led into this injuriously erroneous statement by Mr. 
Fletcher's pamphlet. The Minute of 10th July 1847, which contains the 
resolution referred to, was preseuted to Parliament as soon as it was adopt- 
ed; was printed as soon as it could go through the press; and appears in 
page 33 of the octavo volume of Minutes for 1846-7, being regularly in- 
serted in its proper place, in the order of date, and headed by the distin- 
guishing title of “Supplementary Minute’’—under which title it has been 
the constant subject of reference by those who have been as familiar with 
these Minutes as Mr. Fletcher ought to have been. 

I beg you to observe, how unjust are the comments which follow. “ The 


| consequence of this mystification of the public and the Committee by thei: 


late Secretary has been very injurious to the progress of assisted education,” 
&e. Ke. 

To complete the tissue of blunders into which you have been led by relying 
on spurious authority, the following passage occurs. 

“ A very simple fact will show to what an extent the operations of the Committee 
have been hindered by these means. From 1833 to 1838, the Treasury granted for 
educational purposes 167,717/, ; from 1839 to 1850, Parliament voted 559,217/. ' 


he 


| total of 726,954. has been placed at the disposal of the Commitice of Council; and 


this sum a balance of 251,178/. remains yet in the hands of the Committee unex- 
pended.” 

The representation contained in this passage is, that the mystifications 
complained of have caused the public grants to be to so great an extent un- 
claimed that a balance of 251,178/. remains unappropriated. This is exactly 
the opposite of the truth. The claims on the public grants have always been 
so numerous, that they have either come closely to the margin of the sum 


| voted, or have actually exceeded it. 


The apparent excess of the grant over the expenditure arises from the fact, 


| that the grants, which have deen promised, but are not paid, are not in- 


cluded in the balance-sheet preseuted to Parliament this spring. If the 
grants promised under all the several heads of expenditure had been claimed 
and were included in such a statement, it would probably appear that instead 
of the apparent excess, there would be a real balance to be provided for by 
future grants. 

I do not notice other statements in the article which have no direct per- 
sonal reference ; but I must not on that account allow it to be presumed that 
I admit them to be more correct than those which I have disproved. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
James P. Kay Suvutrieworrn. 

(There are two questions raised by this communication : first, what mem - 
bers of the Committee of Council or its employés are responsible for the 


5 


second, whether some of the statements we made on the authority of the do- 
cuments published as an appendix to Mr. Fletcher’s pamphlet, and the mar- 
ginal note which accompanies them, were correct? Sir Kay Shuttleworth 
does not defend the course pursued; he simply diselaims being responsible 
for it. As our object was to promote the cause of education by pointing out 
what appeared to us an obstacle to its advancement, and as that object can- 
not be promoted by singling out any individual for undeserved blame, we 
are quite willing to allow the question of Sir Kay Shuttleworth’s participa- 
tion in the course pursued to rest on his own statement. It is the property 
of the Committee and their employés, let them share the credit or discredit 
of it among them. We may, however, be allowed to remark, that the ab- 
sence of so influential an officer as the acting Secretary at the time when one 
document was drawn out, is scarcely a sufficient a/ide to exonerate him from 
all the responsibility attaching to a course of action persisted in for years. 
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With regard to the facts alleged to have been incorrectly stated, we would 
remark—In the first place, it is not denied that the regulations of September 
1839, which “authorize ’’ Inspectors to “ examine into the religious educa- 
tion” of assisted schools have been put prominently forward and acted upon, 
while the resolution of August 1839, which declared that the Inspectors 
should ‘ot be authorized to examine into the religious instruction,” which 
these regulations profess to carry into effect, has been kept out of sight. In 

roof of this, we need only state that Mr. Lingen, the present Secretary, in 

is correspondence with the Free Church Committee of Education, refers to 
the regulations, not to the resolution of 1839; and not even to the rcreso- 
lution of 1847, as expressing the principle upon which the Committee act. 
Second, as referring to the published Minutes of the Committee, we find 
that Mr. Fletcher has made a mistake in stating that the resolution of 1847 
has not been published. Sir Kay Shuttlework has some right to express 
surprise that Mr. Fletcher, familiar as he must be with the Minutes, was 
not aware of the fact; but he can scarcely be surprised that we, who have 
less occasion to refer to them, should be ignorant of it, seeing that this Mi- 
nute, ae 1847, is published in a volume which purports to contain 
only Minutes of 1846—not of 1846-7, as Sir Kay Shuttleworth describes 
it in his letter. Lastly, with regard to the excess of the grants over ex- 
penditure, we have nothing to do with money promised to schools but not 
claimed, and consequently not paid. Why was it not claimed? It is ap- 
parent from Parliamentury returns, that from 1839 to 1849 inclusive little 
more than a half of the money granted by Parliament and Government was 
—— = from year to year. 

n the whole, it appears to us that the facts of the case, as they now 
stand, bear out our assertion, that the Committee has injudiciously awakened 
or augmented denominational jealousies ; and that, in consequence of this, 
the assistance offered by Government to schools has been less turned to ac- 
count than it would otherwise have been.] 





17 Savile Row, 30th May 1851. 

Sm—In an article entitled “The Committee of Council on Education : 
the Management Clauses,’’ contained in the Spectator of the 25th instant, I 
observe that you have been led into an error of fact by a note on p. 44 of a 
pamphlet of mine, to the effect that a certain Minute of their Lordships of 
the Committee of Council on Education had never yet found any place in 
their annual volumes of Minutes; when, as it has just been pointed out to 
me, this Minute, dated on the 10th of July 1847, is to be found in the Mi- 
nutes for 1846, at p. 33. I sincerely regret this not surprising slip, though 
it does not involve any material alteration of the context where it occurs. 
I am informed also, that there are before the House of Commons some fur- 
ther volumes of Minutes, which, if they had been accessible to me, would 
have altered the terms in which I have described (at p. 78) the results of 
the correspondence between their Lordships and the Committees of the Na- 
tional Society and Roman Catholic Poor School Association, on the subject 
of the management clauses. And with regard to the balance of 251,158/. 7s., 
shown in the statement (at p. 80) copied from Mr. Henley’s return to Par- 
liament to be at the disposal of their Lordships, I learn that this return was 
made only up to the 8th of August 1850, as required by the terms of the 
motion for it. At that date, the grant (125,000/.) for the year 1850-51 had 
just been voted, but hardly any part of that year’s expenditure incurred. 

he balance in hand at this momert is 131,594/, 13s, 4d. The expenditure 
of the past year rather exceeded the estimate, and very a ex- 
cecded the grant. The latter, at least, of these two consequences will also 
be repeated in the current year. The operations of the Committee (which 
consist in the offer of prospective grants, upon conditions which may be ful- 
filled much more conliiy at one time than another) cannot be safely con- 
ducted without a considerable balance in hand. 

Hoping that you will indulge me with space for these few lines of expla- 
nation, without my being regarded as expressing acquiescence in the article 
which has given rise to them, I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 

JosEePH FLETCHER. 

[This letter, —— 7 one point, corroborates the remarks we have ap- 

nded to that of Sir Kay Shuttleworth. The one exception is, that Mr. 

‘letcher states that “the expenditure of the past year’? exceeded both 
the estimate and the grant: Sir Kay merely states that it would have ex- 
ceeded it “if the grants promised under a// the several heads of expenditure 
had been claimed and were included”’ in the statement. As both gentlemen 
refer to sources of information yet unpublished, we leave them to settle the 
difference between them. The probability is, that Sir Kay’s statement is 
the correct one; in the first place, because Mr. Fletcher admits that he has 
made at least one mistake already ; in the second place, because Sir Kay > 

ears to speak from actual inspection of the documents, Mr. Fletcher only 
on what he has been told they contain. If Sir Kay is right, there must be 
some schools still too apprehensive of interference in religious matters to take 
up the grants they have asked for and been promised. Whether he is right 
or not, it is only since 1849 that Denominational schools have entertained 
suflicient confidence in the non-interference of the Committee to enable that 
body to expend more than half the not very large sums placed at its disposal. 
The balance in hand appears to us unnecessarily large, notwithstanding Mr. 
Fletcher’s goodnatured suggestion. ] 





THE OXFORD ADDRESS TO THE CROWN. 
28th May 1851. 

Srr—It may be a waste of words to enter upon the consideration of what 
course should have been adopted when a particular one has been “| 
selected and carried into effect by those with whom the decision rests. Still 
I would ask your indulgence for a few remarks on the late act of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford in addressing the Crown on the subject of the Commission, 
which, if the Hebdomadal Board would have allowed me, I would most wil- 
lingly have ‘made before the decision instead of after. And this I am the 
more anxious to do, as the same mixture of delay and precipitation which is 
so peculiarly characteristic of that venerable body, has also precluded me 
from recording my vote upon the subject. 

I know not which most to marvel at, the cnormous tfme, seven months or 
thereabouts, which the Board appears to have consumed in its own delibera- 
tions on the subject, or the few days which it allowed to at least the non- 
resident members of Convocation for the same purpose. For my own part, 
the first intimation I received of any contemplated measure on the subject 
was contained in the Guardian of May 14th; and from its being in the Post- 
script, I suppose I may fairly conclude that it had only very recently be- 
come matter of public notoriety. I had barely time to think over the mat- 
ter in my own mind, and to write to a friend in Oxford, when I learned 
from the latter on the morning of the 21st, that the Convocation was fixed 
for the very next day, when I could not possibly attend, being on a journey, 
without entirely breaking up plans which had been long arranged. From 
the same cause, I did not see the paper which contained the information till 
the 16th: I had therefore just five days for deliberation and conference with 
others ; and I suppose that those who were best off had not more than the 
number of months which were devoted by the Board to its own consultation. 
The result I find, from your paper of Saturday, to have been such that one 
vote would have been of extremely small consequence either way: but I 
cannot think it either fair or respectful to the governing body of the Univer- 
sity to be treated in this way by its own usurping Committee. 





My own intention was to have voted against the address; and, as having 
previously spoken my mind pretty freely in your own columns on the subject 
of the Commission and its constitution, I am anxious for an opportunity of 
stating my reasons for so doing. Any one who may chance to remember my 
former letters on the subject will be aware that I am no friend to the Com- 
mission: I should have had strong doubts as to the expediency or propriety 
of any Commission; that a Commission sent to the University by Lord John 
Russell could have for its final cause anything but mischief, I had no sort of 
doubt at all: the constitution of the Commission justified my views, com- 
posed as it was of men several of whom are of unquestioned ability, and none 
of whom have to the best of my knowledge given any reason to doubt their 
honesty, still all of them who have any reputation in the University are 
known to be of one way of thinking in academical matters; in short, the 
Commission was a packed jury sent to give a verdict in its own cause. 

But these are not the grounds stated in the address, as of course they 
could not be with any decency or propriety stated in a public document. 
The address protests against any commission in the abstract; and from this 
view I entirely dissent. 

The present Commission, as far as I understand it, does not profess to be 
armed with those compulsory powers which only an act of Parliament can 
give; it is simply sent to collect what evidence people choose to give it: 
whether any corporation or any individual chooses to take any notice of it 
or not, is left entirely to his or their private notions of what is right and ex- 
pedient. Except in dignity and circumstance, a royal commissioner of this 
sort does not really differ in any important particular from a 7imes commis- 
sioner. You may answer him with all respect, if you will; but you may 
also, if you will, send back his letters unanswered, or request him to walk off 
yon premises. I believe the former course to be much the wiser; but the 

atter is clearly open to those who prefer it. 

Now it seems to me that such a commission is a mistake on the part of 
those who issued it,—that is, granting, for courtesy’s sake, that my Lord John 
really wanted to get a full and fair statement of the case. Where to take 
any notice is perfectly optional, the probability was that few would take 
notice except those favourable to the Commission ; so that, even granting the 
Commissioners to be ssed of superhuman impartiality, they could hard] 
fail to present a onesided report, drawn up entirely in their own favour. 
see no reason whatever for a Parliamentary Commission to be issued, but I 
believe that such a one would’ be a much better engine for eliciting truth. 
The actual Commission is a weak measure in the true Russell style: it is a 
mischievous vexatious impertinence ; but it is no violation of the chartered 
rights and liberties of the University, nothing against which the University 
was in any wise called upon to protest. 

Indeed, granting the existence of the Commission, I considered that it was 
—not of course the duty, but the most prudent course, for all corporations 
or individuals to whom the Commission might apply for evidence, to give 
evidence fully and freely—reserving of course any cases where silence may 
be imposed by statutory obligations from which the supreme power of the 
Legislature alone can release. I see nothing against even a College answer- 
ing questions as a body: by so doing they do not admit any unstatutable 
authority : the Commission does not profess to hold a visitation or to exercise 
any jurisdiction ; it simply asks for information, just as any one who con- 
templated an historical or statistic work might ask for it, while the society can 
give or withhold it as it thinks best. And it appears to me much better to 
give it, simply to avoid the danger of cnviliel statements which I men- 
tioned above. Consequently, when the Commissioners did me the honour to 
forward me a circular of questions, I thought I should have been very much 
wanting to my own views had I not accepted that opportunity of formall 
setting them before that body. And I must in justice state that the paper 
received was courteously worded, and professed to do nothing more than ask 
myself and the other persons to whom it was addressed for such statements of 
facts and opinions as we might think proper to give. 

Furthermore, it should not be forgotten, though it may suit the con- 
venience of the Hebdomadal Board to forget it, that the Commission is our 
only hope, slight as that hope may be, of delivering the University from the 
Board itself. The existence of the Board rests on one of the Caroline statutes, 
which it is understood that the University cannot alter without the previous 
licence of the Crown. Now, whether probable or not, it is quite possible that 
the result of the Commission may be a recommendation to the Coen to set 
free the University in this respect : indeed we could not reasonably expect 
the Crown to issue such a licence without some previous inquiry of this sort. 
On this ground, therefore, I hold the Commission to be, in the abstract, law- 
ful and reasonable. I am not sanguine enough to expect any such good luck 
as that the Commission should propose the abolition of our Council of Ten, 
but I could not oppose our solitary chance of deliverance. In voting for the 
address, I should have felt that 1 was voting for the continuance of the Heb- 
domadal Board ! 

The course I should have proposed would be, to wait till the Commissicn- 
ers make any definite recommendation ; and then, if they either propose 
anything illegal, as any change by the sole exercise of the Royal authority in 
matters beyond its province, or any objectionable change by the legitimate 
authority either of Crown or Parliament, topetition against it. This may of 
course still be done; but it might have come with a better grace had no pre- 
vious petition, which will probably be ineffectual, been presented against the 
Commission itself, E. A. F. 


MAP OF STREET DISTANCES. 
London, 28th May 1851. 

Sm—All the suggestions made to you by correspondents as to marking 
distances on a map of London for the purpose of ascertaining cab fares, seem 
to me to have great objections. Both on the plan of the circuiter and on the 
plan of dividing London into square miles, there will be distances on the 
map both practically and mathematically incapable of being measured ; for 
instance, on the latter plan, the Geguel of the squares. The following plan 
seems to me to obviate this objection. 

Rule the map from left to right at distances equivalent to one mile apart. 
Rule the map Ress top to bottom at distances equivalent to three quarters of 
a mile apart, and draw one set of diagonals to the rectangular parallelograms 
so formed. The length of these diagonals will be equivalent to one mile and 
a quarter; and if the centres of these diagonals be marked by a dot, measure- 
ments can be made from the corners and centre of every parallelogram in 
eight different directions, with perfect accuracy. A very few words printed 
on the side of the map would explain the mode of measuring to the meanest 
capacity. E. P. W. 








OFFICIAL GEOGRAPHY. : 

Bristol, 27th May 1851. 
Sm—In the Times one day last week, appeared an advertisement ema- 
nating from the Government Emigration Commissioners, inviting tenders 
for a vessel to convey emigrants to ** Portland Bay, New South Wales, South 
Australia.’”” May not colonists with some reason complain that their inte- 
rests are sacrificed, when committed to people who have not thought it 
worth while to make themselves acquainted with the geography of the 
country with which their duties bring them in such immediate connexion ? 
What would be said of a letter addressed somewhat in this style—“ Bristol, 

near Dublin, Scotland ’’? Put10-CoLonist. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


FORTIFICATION OF THE CHURCH. 

QvI£TIsM cannot maintain itself in the Church of England: the 
consciences, the prides, or the ambitions of men, have been stirred 
far too deeply by recent events to subside; and although a mere 
expediency might dictate a hushing-up of perilous questions, the 
voice of conviction or of exaction will be heard. Perhaps one 
cause of that increased stir may be simply the incitement of emula- 
tion among the Churches of Christendom; some of which have been 
rendered zealous by having to struggle for existence in the brief 
revolutions of Europe; and thus began these many “ revivals.” 
Perhaps the totally new aspect of scepticism, which in the Gio- 
bertism of Italy, the Neo-Catholicism of Germany, (having per- 
haps more adherents than avow themselves,) or the Spiritualism 
of England, has, as it were, been converted to religion, and com- 

tes not contemptibly with recognized forms of faith in a prose- 
Frtism altogether different from the repulsive blank negations of 
the older infidelity. Be the cause what it may, it is impossible that 
any candid observer can remain blind to the fact, that the religious 
bodies of England as well as other countries are stirred just now 
by some irresistible impulse of duty, either to defend intact or to 
revise the doctrines of their creed. 

We need scarcely describe the different sections into which the 
Church of England confessedly stands divided,—the Puseyites, the 
Evangelicals, the Platonizers, the Orthodox, or the many minor 
divisions, all of which are as properly sects as any without the 
pale. There is, for example, less real distinction between a Low 
Churchman and a Wesleyan Methodist, between a Spiritualist and 
a Platonizer, between a Puseyite and a Roman Catholic, than there 
is between any of those two parties within the Church. 

But, irrespectively of those divisions on doctrinal grounds, the 
Church of England is at this moment stirred by a much broader 
division on the ground of policy. The non-decision in the Gorham 
case, the hope on the one side to drive forth the Puseyites and on 
the other to establish for them a stronger position than before, the 
genuine doubts among many as to the fitness of the existing sta- 
tutes of the Church for the time, or the logical-legality, if the 
term may be allowed, of the Gorham judgment by a lay tribunal, 
have begotten a desire, common to many sections, of arriving at 
a clear understanding. Of course each section is animated by 
the more inward wish that such established convention should 
accord with its own view; but the desire for some treaty 
stands before the desire for any specific stipulation. On the 
other hand, many who are hearty enough in their convictions on 
doctrinal points, so much dread the effect of any movement, that 
they are for not interfering at all, lest mischief ensue. Thus, the 
Convocation of the clergy adjourned with abruptness, on purpose to 
avoid the question. ‘The Bishop of Exeter, disappointed of a pre- 
latical synod, convokes a synod of clergy within his own diocese. 
Forty-four of his clergy, formally, earnestly, and publicly depre- 
cate that diocesan synod, as schismatical and dangerous, onlin 
even to disruption. The Church Union of Chester and Manchester 
encourages the Bishop, and hints at new ecclesiastical laws to 
purify the church—of Gorhamites; while it is well known that 
eager men of high Protestant principles are doing their best to 
bring about a purification in the very opposite seuse—a new strin- 
gency of laws which would exclude the Puseyites; yet we see 
eminent clergymen usually ranked among the Puseyite party 
making concessions to Quictism, and helping the majority of the 
Prelates to throw a veil of silence over the fitestinal 
the Church. 

In this remarkable and wholly unprecedented state of ecclesias- 
tical affairs, the choice of a policy appears really to be limited to 
the usual “three courses”; and our present object, without ad- 
vocating either one of those courses, is to see whether we can 
desery the ulterior consequences of each. 

One course would be, to let matters go on without interference; 
trusting that they will “right themselves,’—that some happy sug- 
gestion will turn up, or some blessed opportunity of reunion ofter 
itself. Now of that course, we belicve that the most learned and 
farseeing man must be wholly unable to foresee the consequences, 
even such as may not be distant. We should be far from deny- 
ing that things may not “right themselves,” as they so often do; 
or that angry doctrines may not once more subside within the 
peaceful influence of a common faith, even as the parted waves of 
the stormy sea sink into the broad level of the calm, and the tur- 
bid waters again reflect with one clear expanse the blue of the 
heaven above. But we, who are in the storm, can scarcely believe 
in that restoration ; and while we remember that churches are, in 
their material parts, human, we remember also, that though the 
calm always does return, the storm does not always pass without 
shipwreck, nor do rocks always withstand the raging of the floods. 
We do not foresee the consequences of a merely passive policy. 

A second course might be, asking light from Heaven, to revise 
the records, the laws, and statutes of the Church, in order to cor- 
rect what has in the lapse of time been warped, to renew what is 
decayed, to eliminate what is corrupted ; to define, restore, and 
purify, making the Church true to its standard of the Apostolical 
Succession. This course would be the most satisfactory to two 
very numerous classes,—those who are more content with a theo- 
retical perfection than a practical optimism, and also those who 
might obtain the largest share of success in directing the revision 
so as to favour their own doctrines. We will note two of the 
most important consequences inherent in such a course. It 





discords of 


must, since even ordained servants of the Church are human, be 
instituted with foregone conclusions ; it would be only by a mi- 
racle that the most pious entreaty for Divine enlightenment could 
quite exclude the previous aspirations of the investigator ; nay, the 


| fervour of his own convictions might be mistaken for an inward 
| revelation of “ the truth ”; and in such an instance, bigotry would 


| 





| 





rush in where purest faith would fear to tread. After all, by every 
practicable test, the judgment would be but that of ‘fallible 
mortals determined by a vote! Beyond that stage, the most im- 
portant practical result is not difficult to discern: whichever 
party predominated in the vote, that party would define “ the 
Church of England” in its own sense ; and then the parties most 
antagonistic to that definition would have no resource but 
to secede. This is the very consequence dreaded by the Quietists, 
and reasonably dreaded. Whether the residuary ‘Church should 
be “ the true Church” or not, it is not in human wisdom to pro- 
nounce; but there is much probability that it would be “the 
High Church of England” or “ the Low Church of England”; far 
more limited in numbers than the existing Church ; Dissent largely 
recruited, and joined by great influential bodies possessing tradi- 
tional claims on the Church and its inheritances, spiritual as well 
as material. We need scarcely carry the anticipatory view further ; 
nor have we any desire to parade a prospect in which one half of 


_ the Church may, hypothetically, be seen contending for the dis- 


establishment of the other half, to solace disinheritance, that bitter- 
est feeling of wrong, with revenge. 

The third course would be one demanding boldness in any who 
should adopt it—a bold sincerity above the fear of misconstruc- 
tion and reproach. It would be, to institute a diligent and a 
thorough revision, not of the doctrines, but of the defining records 
or admissory statutes of the Church, in order to supersede these 


| endless and dangerous contentions by declaring that they shall not 
| affect the constitution of the Church as a national and political 


structure. Negatively, that was the effect of the decision in the 
Gorham case ; but, being wholly without ecclesiastical sanction or 
subscription—having no positive and compulsory effect in prohi- 
biting contestation by annulling the possibility of victory-—it still 
leaves men to act on their own convictions, be those convictions 
sound or wayward: thus Gorham has triumphed over Exeter, but 
Exeter still has hopes of reversing the triumph. A revision of the 
Church’s statute-book, with the object of declaring that all the 
disputed points are matters of conviction, not affecting the legal 
footing of any member, would at once remove the customs-guard 
of the Church to its outermost boundary, and would simply de- 
prive the disputants within of boundaries for which to fight, by 
abolishing those subdividing boundaries. Such a course might 
waive for “the Church of England” its theoretical perfection ; 
might forego the claim to assert that she is “ the Church ” exactl 
as she has come down to us by an Apostolical succession ber 
is so disputed among the successors themselves ; and it would less 
proclaim her to be the Apostolical “ Church of England” than the 
Church of the Christians in England. Such a course would be less 
likely to be followed by secessions than by accessions; for any 
broadening of the ground would ipso facto admit important bodies 
already anxious to be reunited. It would also much facilitate 
other attendant reforms, which indeed ought to accompany it, and 
in part must do so. For example, all who could then conscien- 
tiously enter the pale of “the Church as by law Established” 
would, ipso facto, obtain that which has so long been sought by 
another process for Dissenters, and may possibly be obtained by 
another process—admittance to the great Universities. Such a 
course would not presume to say what the Church ought to be, but 
would most incontestably declare what the Church is; politically 
a far more impregnable position. 





PROGRESS OF LAW REFORM UNDER THE WHIGS. 
Tue present Whig Government came into oflice pledged to make 
advances in Law Reform; and three measures were designated as 
of paramount importance—the abolition of the Ecclesiastical Courts, 
the reform of the Court of Chancery, and the Registration of Deeds 
and Wills relating to real estates. 

Of the first of these measures, not a sign has appeared. Mr. 
Bouverie, the active promoter of inquiries and investigations re- 
specting the glaring and intolerable abuses of every ecclesiastical 
court in the kingdom, accepted office, and the subject has ceased to 
be publicly noticed. The Bishop of Winchester has been charged 
upwards of 2000/7. costs on account of a suit in which he engaged 
against a curate in his diocese, and which, if the inquiry had been 
pursued in any of the ordinary courts of law, could not have oc- 
cupied two days; yet even this signal example of the disgraceful 
character of the system has not stimulated the Government to pro- 
tect others less able to endure the penalties of secking an opinion 
through the aid of doctors of civil “9 ‘ 

The reform of the Court of Chancery has been a matter of Mi- 
nisterial discussion ; but the erude and imperfect measure of Lord 
John Russell was undefended by the Lord Chancellor. The chief 
of the court which was to be reformed left the administration of 
the law to be amended by the First Lord of the Treasury—the 
author of the “Nun of Arrouca.” It was proposed to relieve 
suitors by lightening the office of the Chancellor of the cares of 
church patronage, and to facilitate the decisions of courts by 
throwing upon three judges the responsibilities of one—to close, 
practically, one court in order to hasten the proceedings of two 
courts, at the moment that a fourth Chancery court was declared 
by Parliament to be absolutely necessary. The establishment of 
a “moving power” to press on the ripening causes was 
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garded ; and the many excellent suggestions which have been made | the process will advance more rapidly; and if the progress of im- 
to facilitate ings in the Masters’ Offices were thrown to the | provement and of comfort for the working peasantry be kept up, 


winds, with every other proposal that could have the effect of 
benefiting suitors. The Government measure having failed, the 


session will probably pass without any amendment of the system. | 


A new measure has been promised, but it is not clear that the Lord 
Chancellor will be msible for it. He has stated that he has 
seen it; and yet it is not unlikely, judging from past events, that 
when it is produced he may conduct the opposition against it. 

The more remarkable proceedings of the Chancellor against the 
Government are those relating to the Registration of Deeds. 
This great and important measure, so long desired, and the neces- 
sity and advantages of which have been so fully and clearly shown 
by the Commissioners whose report has been this year printed, 
promised to redeem many of the faults and errors of the present 
year. It was recommended in the Queen’s Speech; a document 
not hastily framed—for which the Cabinet are responsible—pre- 
sented by the Chancellor himself on his knees to her Majesty be- 
fore the eyes of all men—reéchoed in unanimous addresses of both 
Houses of Parliament. To deprive the measure of party hostility, 
Lord Campbell introduced the bill into the House of Lords; not, 
however, by so dcing lessening the responsibility of the Chancellor 
as a member of the Cabinet in aiding its success. It received the 
active support of Lord Brougham—ever foremost in legal reforms ; 
and was effectively recommended for approval by Lord Cranworth 
—a judge having claims to the highest when appointed to an 
office of secondary judicial rank. 

After the bill had passed the Sclect Committee to which it was 
referred, and was reported to the House, by whom was it opposed ? 
Surely not by the Chancellor? But if so—and indeed he is its 
chief opponent—what law reforms are to be expected from the 
Government ? Does the Cabinet decide by majorities, and leave to 
the only lawyer of their number freedom to oppose measures on 
which his concurrence and agreement ought to be commanded ? 

Perhaps, however, something which is objectionable may be con- 
tained in the bill under Lord Campbell's charge ? ‘Two points are 

ified,—that it will not attain certainty in the specification of 

e property registered ; and secondly, that it does not contain the 
details of the machinery. The first may easily be corrected by fu- 
ture legislation if the proposed plan should prove insuflicient ; and 
there is the highest probability that it will be suecessful. The se- 
cond is a really childish objection. If the rules to be observed 
in the office were now made and embodied in an act of Parlia- 
ment, the bill would necessarily fail. It must be left to official 
experience, and to the knowledge which will be acquired in the 
registry-office, to form proper rules for the effective working of the 
machinery. How would it have been practicable for Parliament to 
deal with the cases provided for by the orders of the Poor-law 
Commissioners ? And what would be the condition of the Court 
of Chancery if every order of practice were to be inserted in an 
act of Parliament ? The objection that the details of the practice 
of the proposed registry-oflice are not contained in the bill, is evi- 
dently suggested with the single and only purpose of defeating the 
measure. 

It was not to be expected that the bill would not be opposed. The 
older firms of attornies have a distinct and clear interest in endea- 
vouring to defeat it. The younger attornies have an interest in 
its being carried, as it may open business with clients on account 
of their professional ability, and not on account of the simple and 
uncharged possession of deeds, as in the case of old firms. But we 
are not to legislate in order to make the business of attornies pro- 
fitable. To capitalists, to the owners of land, to farmers, to mort- 
gagors, to mortgagees, and to the many interests to be promoted 
by the simplification of legal proceedings—to those having remote 
interests under settlements and wills, and to all to whom delay, 
expense, injustice, and not unfrequently ruin, may appear to be 
objects not unworthy of the notice of the Legislature—the success 
of a bill for the establishment of a Registry Oftice must be regarded 
as an honour to that Governmeat and to that Parliament by which 
it shall be accomplished. 

Still it may be requisite that the public should know whether 
Lord Truro is the Chancellor of the Crown, or attorney in the 
House of Lords for those dear to him from early associations and 


habits. 


THE TURN OF THE TIDE FOR IRELAND. 
“ TRELAND’s opportunity” appears to be really present, without 
England’s misfortune. The actual condition of that country, sur- 
named the Unhappy, is one of comparative comfort and very great 
hope. Many of its old enemies have been swept away. The Re- 
peal hallucination has died, no son to it suceeedtng ;° for there is 
no new agitation that has been able to establish an existence. 
While the famine has removed the numbers whose crowding upon 
the land, divided into miserable patches, prevented the improve- 
ment without which they perished, the measures consequent upon 
that visitation, including the Encumbered Estates Act, have made 
considerable progress in driving away that phantom host which 
helped to keep Ireland down—the insolvent landlords. Land is 








rendered available for actual cultivation, to a large and to an in- | 
ereasing extent. The newspapers are continually citing cases of | 
the kind. This week we see that Scotch capitalists who are settled 
on the Marquis of Sligo’s lands in Wicklow are importing Cheviot 
sheep. On the Duke of Leinster's estate in Kildare, more than 
sixty Scotch or English families are placed on farms left vacant by 
emigration, at moderate rents; and this kind of settlement is still 
proceeding. 


» Of course, as the settlers find the country tranquil, 


| 


the country wiil remain tranquil. Add to other signs of hope, a 
very general report of good crops. 

Ireland, therefore, has a fresh start; and it does seem beginning 
to be possible that Irishmen in their own land may be brought up to 
the level of Irishmen in Colonies, where, when placed in the posi- 
tion of settlers, they thrive so well—not falling short of the Scotch, 
whose migration into Ireland itself is justly regarded as so hopeful 
asign. If we ask the reasons why the Irish do so well in the 
Colonies and so ill at home, ohalily the most cogent are, that in 
the Colonies, whether as settlers owning their land or as tenants, 
they enjoy, for the first time, confidence in their dealings, the 
want of which is expressed in the ery for “fixity of tenure”; and 
also that in the Colonies, the Irish mind, which is active rather 
than robust, is supplied with the needful stimulus of hope. If 
those two not unnatural stimulants could be given in Ireland itself, 
perhaps the Irish at home might be brought to emulate the Irish 
in the Colonies. 

To that end, it will be necessary to remove every trace of the 
great origin from which all the worst active causes of Ireland’s ills 
arose, the distinction of race between the landowning and the land- 
tilling classes,—a supercilious race, disliking, despising, and yet 
fearing “ the savages ”; a down-trod race, mistrusting, fearing, and 
hating “ the tyrants.” Leligious distinctions, English sympathies 
with a Protestant gentry, and old traditions of “ the Pale,” served 
to keep alive the war of seven centuries. Now, by a blessed change, 
both the hereditary armies in that feud are utterly exhausted—the 
savages are tamed by famine, the Pale has been broken up by utter 
insolvency and obliged to sell out ; Scottish Presbyterianism, and 
that not ardent form of Protestantism English agricultural 
Orthodoxy or Dissent, are mingling with the fainter relics of 
Orangeism; while sturdy English and Lowland Scotch blood, min- 
gling among “ the savages,” must raise the character of the earth- 
tilling class in a way to control the suicidal selfishness of old 
Irish landlordism. All true Irishmen will aid this process of fu- 
sion—this process so opposite to that of Repeal, by resisting every 
attempt to set up again the wretched relics of the Pale. They 
will, for example, do their best to discountenance and neutralize 
the joint efforts of Lord John Russell and Pope Pius to set Catho- 
lie and Protestant by the ears; they will stand by the Liberal 
Roman Catholies who are so awkwardly placed between those two 
fires, and so richly merit the sympathy of all generous conscien- 
tious men. ‘The process of rendering Ireland a constituent part of 
“the United Kingdom” has begun; the season is favourable; and 
Irishmen may, if they please, forward that process beyond retrac- 
tation. 








RAILWAY ANARCHY. 

Wuen railway accidents result in death, there is the Coroner’s in- 
quiry ; but that is limited to the proximate causes, and of those 
causes we have already acquired so much knowledge that the 
additional investigation serves not to increase the number of our 
conclusions but only to corroborate those which we have already 
formed. Each of those remarkable evolutions peculiar to the 
railway system which are colloquially termed “ accidents” does 
but illustrate, with new accessories, some proposition already self- 
evident and abundantly illustrated before. 

The accident at Clay Cross was brought about by many con- 
current causes; and the fact that those causes could exist con- 
currently is the most surprising circumstance of all. A passen- 
ger-train leaves Derby at 20 minutes past 9, that is 15 minutes 
too late; according to custom, it would seem, the train underwent 
a variety of smaller delays, adding 11 minutes to the retardation. 
About 150 yards beyond Clay Cross it eame to a stand, the eye of 
the pump-rod having suddenly given way. The pump-rod had 
been inspected, though not very closely, before the engine started ; 
but it will not be a great concession to take it for granted, that 
this breaking of the pump-rod was, as a witness said, as properly 
to be called an accident as the breaking of a watch-spring. The 
driver set himself to repair the damage, and sent back the guard 
to make a signal of the obstruction. The guard, however, appears 
to have wasted two or three minutes in a state of uncertainty ; 
and before he had got far, the driver called him back, that the 
train might proceed. The practical result was, that the signal of 
the obstruction consisted of the red lights on the line itself, and 
those were not discernible at a sufficient distance to stop the 
goods-train, which, just at the moment of moving forward, dashed 
into the rear. If the guard had gone back to the next signal, 
which might have been possible, the goods-train might have been 
stopped. 

That goods-train ought to have left Derby at 10 minutes past 
9, and did leave it at 20 minutes past 9, though the driver pro- 
fessed to allow five minutes after the passenger-train had started : 
the second train also stopped some time at Belper; but, foreseeing 
much to do at Chesterticld, the conductors of it pressed forward in 
order to arrive punctually at the station beyond; and the conse- 
quence was, that although they were behind their time at Derby, 
at Clay Cross they were six minutes befure their time. 

Among the witnesses, there was some discrepancy as to the 
proper timing of the goods-train: the driver averred that between 
Derby and Chesterfield they were allowed to go at a pace “ be- 
tween twenty and thirty miles an hour”; but Mr. Curtley, super- 
intendent of the locomotive department, stated that “ the maxi- 
mum speed of a goods-train is twenty miles an hour.” It is an 
express rule that the guard shall regulate the timing of the trains ; 
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but it is intended that he can only do so at the stations; he has 
no certain means of giving orders to the driver while the train is 


- Sapeer w in accommodation and the appropriation of profit—to 
the railway companies; who would thus stand in the ordinary 


in motion. Between the stations, the rate of speed depends upon | light of contractors, ae to State laws,—a relation not unlike 


the discretion of the driver. A timepiece is given to the guard, | that of commissaries to t 


e Army, of pursers to the Navy, of con- 


none to the driver. We have already seen, in the econduet of the | tractors to the Packet service of the Post-office, &c. But, we say, 
: | such ideas can only be thrown out as conjecture, until we have the 


men conducting the passenger-train, how uncertain is the balance 
of authority between the driver and guard. Ss 

If any one resurvey the narrative of the event, he will find 
these facts standing forth as the concurrent causes of the disaster. 
A passenger-train, under thirty 
fifteen minutes behind its time, and loses eleven more minutes by 
the way, in all twenty-six minutes. The goods-train, one hundred 
and twenty tons in weight, is allowed an interval of not more than 
five minutes. At Belper, apparently, there ought to be an inter- 
val of twenty minutes or half an hour between the two; but it was 
reduced to seven minutes, and just beyond Clay Cross, as we have 
seen, to nothing. Irrespectively of the accident, the light passen- 
ger-train had so delayed as to be sixteen minutes behind its time at 
Belper and twenty-six at Clay Cross, while the heavy goods-train 
was six minutes before its time and was continually gaining. The 
margin of five minutes allowed at the start therefore seems to 
have been effectually eaten up by the heavy train, irrespect- 
ively of the delay caused by the accident. The conductors 
of the two trains were disregarding the appointed timing, 
but in opposite senses; the conductors of the foremost train 
systematically delaying, and those of the hindmost train sys- 
tematically pressing forward. It is evident that the margin al- 
lowed is in itself not sufficient to provide against accidents like the 
breaking of the pump-rod ; which, according to Mr. Curtley, could 
not be foreseen, and which might just as well have happened im- 
mediately after leaving Derby. These concurrent causes were 
aided by that vesting of authority both in driver and guard 
which weakens responsibility—by distributing it, instead of con- 
centrating it according to the principle of subordination. When 
all these causes have rendered everything ripe for a collision, the 
uncertainty thus introduced by distributive authority, as well as 
by habitual laxity of discipline, distracts the guard of the passen- 


ger-train, and diverts him from doing the only thing which might | ‘ € : 
proves that there is another kind of desolation abroad—a moral 


at the last have prevented mischief. The principal causes of the 
accident, therefore, were—insuflicient interval of time between the 
despatch of trains, disregard of timing, the incertitude of a distri- 
butive authority, and palpable neglect of signals. But for the 
existence of these causes, the genuine “ accident” might have oc- 
eurred and have been repaired without any fatal result: so that 
the death and injury which ensued are not to be imputed to that 
accident, but to the other causes, which exist by the continued 
sufferance of the railway managers. 

This disaster, then, like the many of the series to which it be- 
longs, affirms our conclusion, that the only means of compulsion at 
present existing over railway managers are insufficient to secure 
the public safety. We have already learned, de facto, that com- 
mercial motives are not suflicient. If the loss occasioned by a 
railway accident is not neutralized, in the long run, on the prin- 
ciple of insurance, by more than proportionate savings and profits, 
it is evident that the railway mind is more impressed by the savings 
and profits derivable from the too rapid despatch of trains than by 
the risk of loss. 


Nevertheless, it is quite certain that railway managers do not | 


brave this risk through sheer wantonness, and that there is some 
substantial reason for their pertinacity. 
be the fact, that the traflie on railways exceeds the capacity of the 
railway machinery—of the lines, of the rolling-stock, and of the 
staff of servants. The obvious remedy would be, to double the 
lines of rails on all those ways where the pressure of traflic dic- 
tates the hazardous frequency of trains. But here again we are 
met by another difficulty: the whole history of “railway exten- 
sion” within the last few years has proclaimed the fact, that it 
does not “ pay”; a proclamation amply sufticient, under the pre- 
sent system, to withhold the means for doubling the lines. The 
only alternative then would be, stringently to diminish the amount 
of traflic. But we doubt, on the one hand, whether railway com- 
anies can be expected to muster so much virtue as to waive 

ge portions of their revenue—which would convert most divi- 
dends into “calls”; or whether the public would put up with re- 
straint on its use of railway accommodation. 

Beyond the perception of this difficulty we have not yet ad- 
vanced ; we only know that prevention of such accidents as 
we have witnessed is physically possible, nay, most easy ; 
while the thing hidden from us is the practicable mode of ar- 
riving at safety. Possibly the public, which demands safety 
but will not provide the means of railway extension in the ordi- 
nary commercial mode, might be willing todo so through the State. 
But before we can arrive at any conclusion on that point, the one 
thing wanted is an authoritative inquiry—not a plausible, pro 
forma, dilatory inquiry, to stave off the subject, but an 
honest, bona fide, prompt investigation—a consulting before 
we can take active steps. It might be a part of such inquiry 
to determine what part of railway accommodation should be 
provided by public means, and what part by commercial 
means; assigning to each branch of the national activity its most 
fitting share. In the absence of the information to be thus for the 
first time collected, we might conjecture, that the State would as- 
sume to itself the property in railways; would provide the means 
of extension, due supervision, and possibly officers over the per- 
sons engaged in the active working; and would leave that part of 
the enterprise which is properly of a commercial character—the 


tons in weight, leaves Derby | 


| ruin. 


That reason we take to | than any other style of overt licentiousness. 


one thing now most obviously and peremptorily needed—inquiry 
into the whole railway system, its organization and administration. 


END OF A TURF GAMBLER. 

Att the unsuccessful gamblers at Epsom did not eommit suicide, 
or the Downs might have been as bloody a field as any from 
Hastings to Waterleo; so that the suicide of Mr. Bristow is “an 
exceptional case.” Perhaps the ruin is not always so complete ; 
perhaps the gambler does not always contrive, as Mr. Bristow did, 
to keep up appearances so far on, after the positive destruction of 
his means; perhaps many who are as far gone in habitual gam- 
bling do not retain so much sensibility or so much uncorrupted 
affection as that which made him shrink from divulging the truth 
to his wife. The reiterated expressions of regret and attachment, 
in his posthumous letters, have in them too much simplicity and 
force to have been wrung from a nature hardened by habitual re- 
sort to “fast” society. But the traits which render his case ex- 
ceptional tend to redeem it from the common and low order of 
debauchery in its downfall; and the confession which is extorted 
from him may be interpreted as exceptional principally in being 
marked by those redeeming traits. 

The business transacted on the turf has consequences not always 
felt so keenly by the actors, but not the less calamitous. It is 
not always the gambler that illustrates the most tragic part of the 
story. The thousands upon thousands that change hands after a 
great race are not always the property of those who effect the ex- 
change. Many an anxious home has to learn the terrible intelli- 
gence which Mr. Bristow dreaded to communicate ; and to learn it 
perhaps with far less of consolation than an affectionate wife might 

ave found for herself and for the penitent in the lowest depths of 
If there are many Bristows who would not commit suicide, 
who would laugh at feeling the reverse so keenly, the fact only 





corruption which affords a very ugly shade to “the gayetics of 
the race-course.” 

We salve over that social sore, however, with reassurances about 
the good that such things do. “It encourages manly sports,” we 
say; knowing that, if we do not lie outright, it isa miserable quib- 
ble. Of all surviving “manly sports,” racing is the one that has 
in it the least of manliness; a sport performed by deputy, with all 
its excitement in a gambling venture, and surrounded by a whole 
atmosphere of cheating and swindling. Hunting is a far more 
manly sport; even the abused steeple-chase is so when “ the 
owner” rides his own horse. Again, we say that “ it encourages the 
breed of horses”; a breed of little practical use. The highly arti- 
ficial requirements of “the turf” are not of paramount necessity 
elsewhere ; and to our eye it looks as if horses used in some “na- 
tional” employments were not improving of late—those of the pri- 
vates in cavalry regiments, for instance. Now, hunting does tend 
to encourage a useful breed of horses. The fact is, that racing is 
a custom which falls in well with our habits—our rare holyday- 
making, our railway and travelling facilities, our great collections 
of unassociated strangers, and our toleration of pecuniary rather 
It is a fashion, a 
fancy of the day, a readily practicable amusement. 
| Custom, they say, is paramount, and not to be contradicted : but 

that truth is not absolute. Custom is perpetually receding before 
innovation ; and steady example is almost irresistible by the most 


} 


| 


| obstinate of customs: witness changes which have taken place 





within our own memory,—wig-wearing abolished among venerable 
ladies by Queen Adelaide’s better taste ; attention to agriculture 
promoted by Prince Albert and intelligent noblemen; museums 
opened to the humbler classes; drunkenness abolished as a stand- 
ing vice. Our “aristocracy” has not many remaining functions 
to attest its somewhat doubted utility in modern times; and if it 
would strike out new paths in amusements suited to the day— 
devise the Goodwood model of some better recreation—it might 
do a vast national and social service, not more beneficial to society 
than creditable and useful to itself. 





GLORIFICATION OF FREE TRADE. 

The Chronicle this morning recurs to the fact that it was “ once violently 
attacked for calling the Exhibition of Industry of All Nations the inauguration 
of Free Trade.”’ By a coincidence the 7imes voluntarily becomes obnoxious 
to the same charge from the chagrined Protectionists: thus holding forth— 
“When the very enemies of free trade point to Hyde Park with de- 
rision, as the verification of their sinister forebodings, surely we may 
claim it as the triumph and reward of free trade. Other nations would 
have but little inducement to collect their chief products, to send 
them in vessels of war, with deputations of honour, were it not for 
that noble hospitality with which England has opened her ports to 
the produce of their industry. It would never answer their purpose to 
display in this metropolis what they are forbidden to sell in it. No 
mere ostentation is equal to such wonderful efforts. The Exhibition is but 
the visible act and plain setting forth of the great existing fact, that all 
nations are really at home in this metropolis. When armies have retired 
from the field, when a peace has been actually contracted, when the husband- 
man is again at his plough and the merchant once more on the sea, there is 
commonly a grand celebration of peace, which only inaugurates what already 
exists. We see in Hyde Park the solemn inauguration of a reign which has 
already begun. Nor is it any disparagement to the princely favour, the 
noble generosity, and the enlightened zeal which have brought this great 
work to so happy a completion, if we speak of it as something occurring 
naturally and spontaneously at this point of time.” } 
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BOOKS. 


MISS MARTINEAU’S INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY 
OF THE PEACE.* 

Tuts volume is nominally an introduction to the History of the 
Peace, which was commenced by Mr. Charles Knight and com- 

leted by Miss Martineau. It is in fact a summary of our history 
cs 1800 to 1815, prefaced by a rapid introduction to the latter 
history of the eighteenth century, from the outbreak of the French 
Revolution to the Union with Ireland, Pitt’s retirement, and Ad- 
dington’s accession. 

Compared with recent historical productions, where even second- 
ary events are treated in ample detail, Miss Martineau’s work is 
rather a commentary than a history. Events are narrated, but 
for the most part rapidly and succinctly; sometimes they are 
“ doubled up.” In all cases Miss Martineau aims at extracting 
their essential qualities, rather than entering into their minutiz ; 
so that it is as much her opinion of the period as the —_ itself 
which is presented to the reader. This, indeed, is really the case 





in all histories: they exhibit not the things themselves, but the | 


historian’s idea of them; the predominance of fact over commen- 
tary being merely a difference in composition. As much of judg- 
ment may be insinuated in a narrative as is displayed in an open 
discussion, and perhaps more mischievously, the reader being less 
upon his guard. 
Be it story, be it opinion, this Introduction is an interesting and 
a meritorious work. The military and political events have an in- 
herent interest that seems never to satiate; and Miss Mar- 
tineau has well condensed them into a moderate compass, so that 
the reader can grasp the whole without weariness or strain. In 
warlike affairs, she seems to have been content with what may be 
called popular authorities; the Wellington Despatches being about 
the limit of her recondite researches. In civil matters, she has 
very closely read the valuable memoirs that have been published 
within these last ten or twelve years,—the Malmesbury Papers, 
the Lives of Eldon, Sidmouth, and Plumer Ward, the Nelson Cor- 
respondence, Brougham’s Historical Characters, and other similar 
productions; and she has extracted their most dramatic points 
and their most conclusive information. Whether the conclu- 
sions may always be deemed correct, will in a measure depend 
upon the preconceptions of the reader. Critically speaking, she 
has extracted the very pith of her authorities, according to her 
view; and this view is truer than many might expect. Miss 
Martineau has read the past with the lights of the present; 
allowing for the circumstances of the time as motives of ac- 
tion in individuals, forming a philosophical estimate of the times 
themselves, and correcting or modifying her judgment by facts 
which have since seen the light, or by the softened opinion of the 
resent day. She is liberal in her opinions ; but it is not old Whig 
Fiberalism, or the modern cant of liberalism, but a philosophical 
liberalism, even if it be a philosophy of her own. Napoleon is judged 
sternly, but truly; Pitt with kindliness and allowance; the 
amplest justice is done to Wellington ; and while doubts are thrown 
upon the necessity of the early Revolutionary wars, it is admitted 
that the Napoleonic wars could not have been avoided, owing to 
the character of the French ruler. To pronounce too harsh a 
judgment on the shallow, narrowminded, but obstinate men who 
ruled this country from the death of Fox and the expulsion of “ All 
the Talents” till the conclusion of the period of which the his- 
torian treats, is almost impossible. We think Miss Martineau 
underrates the abilities of George the Third; at least she does not 
appreciate his thorough mastery of representative government as 
he understood it, his knowledge of current public opinion, and 
the manner in which he contrived through these means to have 
his own way, in spite of the great Whig families at one time, of 
Pitt, Canning, and Dundas at another, and of “ All the Talents” 
on a third occasion. She also unduly depreciates Castlereagh. An 
orator or philosophical statesman he certainly was not: but he 
was a man of clear views and of great firmness; he could impress 
his views upon the House of Commons in a roundabout way, 
distinctly if not effectively; and he must have had considerable 
wers of managing a public assembly, otherwise he could not have 
ed the House of Commons so long. To reécho, as Miss Marti- 
neau does in this instance, the old Whig talk of thirty years ago, 
is to lower the Whigs themselves: if Castlereagh was so very poor 
a creature, what must be thought of the opponents, who never 
could even shake him in his seat? 
Traces of a similar feeling are shown upon the Irish Rebellion in 


scale of the narrative than the conclusion. As much space is given 
to one individual case of oppression as to the whole Russian cam- 


aign. 
Military and civil affairs or political economy are not the only 
topics of Miss Martineau. She opens her work with a large and 
temperate view of the old principle of the balance of power, and 
traces the successes of the Revolution to the manner in which 
statesmen had overlooked the people, and the incapacity even of 
the best and greatest of them to deal with the new power as 
suddenly as it rose: indeed it may be doubted whether it was 
dealt with really and truly in this country till Peel’s last Adminis- 
tration, while abroad it has never been dealt with at all. The so- 
cial condition of the nation, and the spirit of the middle classes and 
the populace, are not overlooked, if the matters connected with 


* Introduction to the awry be! the Peace, from 1800 to 1815. By Harriet Mar- 
tineau. Published by Charles Knight. 
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| that, for once in his life, he could not sleep after the interruption. 





them are somewhat exaggerated. Neither is the outward condition 
of the country forgotten. This was Ireland at the beginning of the 
century. 

“ The fertile parts of Limerick, Cork, and Kerry, and elsewhere, were sepa- 
rated by vast wildernesses, where no roads existed, and scarcely here and there 
a path. Swarms of people lived in these wilds, like rabbits in a warren. 
Not a plough or a cart was to be seen for many miles together; and the 
weed-grown mud hovels of the inhabitants could searcely have been dis- 
cerned by the stranger, though a hundred might be within reach of his eve. 
But few strangers ventured there. The soldiery and police could make no 
way; and they knew that every man’s mind and hand were against them. 
Such districts were always the hiding-places of smugglers, thieves, and men 
in danger from society ; and now, those who had outlawed themselves by 
their share in the rebellion of 1798 were harboured among the wilds. There 
was little commerce between the towns and the rural districts, to bind them 
together, and create mutual interests. The only produce of county Kerry 
was butter; and that was carried to Cork on horseback. The proportion of 
inhabitants employed upon the land was more than double that so employed 
in England; while the isolation of the class from the rest of the a was 
much greater: so that wrong ideas, once introduced among the rural multi- 
tude, were irremoveable ; and the temptation to rule them as slaves or ban- 
ditti was as strong to the landowners and the government, as it was to hot- 
blooded and sanguine patriots to make them tools, Nothing had been done 
to remove from the minds of this portion of the population the discontents 
which had exploded in rebellion two years before; and they did not know 
that they had anything to do with England but to hate her.’”” 

As a contrast to this picture the battle of Waterloo may be 
taken. There is of course nothing new in the facts, nay, there are 
no particular facts, and objections might be made to the perfect 
accuracy of the representation: but it may be instanced as a speci- 


_men of Miss Martineau’s power of drawing out the essential ele- 


ments of her military subjects. 

*“Bliicher’s retreat compelled Wellington to retire from Quatre Bras : and 
by the afternoon of the 17th, he and his army had fallen back to Waterloo. 
There the great captain drew out his forees, across two high roads, with a 
ravine at his right extremity, and a height above a hamlet as his extreme 
post on the left, whence he could communicate with Bliicher, who had pro- 
mised to come to his aid if he should be attacked. In front of the right 
centre was a farm-house ; in front of the left centre was another. All the 
night of the 17th, the French were taking up their position on a range of 
heights in front. 

* At ten o’clock on the morning of the 18th, the French made the attack. 
All day, they strove for the farm-house in front of the British right centre ; 
and all day it was held against them. They won the other farm-house—the 
German Legion within it having expended their ammunition, and being, at 
the moment, cut off from supply. A heavy cannonading along the whole 
line accompanied and sustained these assaults; and during the whole day, 
the British in their lines sustained the fierce charges, in constant succession, 
now of cavalry, now of infantry, now of cavalry and infantry together. 
There is nothing iu the history of battles more sublime than the gencralship 
which could order, and the patient valour that could sustain, such a method 
of fighting as this. It foiled Napoleon in his strongest point. He had al- 
ways hitherto broken through the enemy’s line, by bringing his force to bear 
upon one part (a weak one, if he could find it) ; but here he tried after it for 
the whole day without succeeding. Ife had now ‘ to measure himself with 
this Wellington’; and he had met his match. He gathered his artillery en 
masse, and made dreadful havoe on certain points ;—the vacant space was 
instantly filled up again. He arranged his bodies of cavalry so as to support 
each other, and sent them to make desperate efforts to pierce the British ~ 
of infantry. Ina moment, the line became squares, and the ground was 
maintained. At six in the evening, not a point was gained by the French. 
Any advantage which had been yielded in the shock of a moment, had been 
immediately resumed. In the quiet words of Wellington, ‘these attacks 
were uniformly unsuccessful.’ It was impossible, after these eight hours of 
slaughter, to say where the victory would rest. The most doubtful moment 
for the Allies was soon after this—about seven o'clock. By this time Biilow’s 
corps had come up; and Bliicher himself was on the heights on the British 
left, ready to take charge of the French right. Napoleon was now about to 
make a final desperate effort to rout the Allies, by an attack of a vast foree 
upon the British left centre. Wellington saw it, and ordered every dis- 
— man to the spot. Presently the continued roar of cannon and mus- 
setry was ‘the most dinning’ ever heard by those on the field. Presently 
again there was a sudden, complete, bricf pause ; and then again a tremen- 
dous outburst of mingled sounds. The French had been checked, cast in 
heaps of dead and wounded ; the remainder turned, fled, and were in an in- 
stant pursued by the whole British line. When Napoleon saw that the Bri- 
tish had broken in upon his Old Guard, he turned pale as death, and said, in 
a tone of dismay, ‘ They are all mixed!’ Wellington’s word to his Guards 
in a ditch, ‘ Up, Guards, and at them!’ had been potent. They were all 
mixed, as the British bore down the best reserve and last hope of Napoleon.” 

Many passages of interest on a variety of subjects crowd upon 
us. Perhaps Miss Martineau’s sketches of character in explanation 
of conduct best display her ability and her mode of treatment. The 
pictures of Pitt, the King, and Addington, in reference to Pitt's 
resignation of office and Addington’s accesg/on, exhibit great skill 
and judgment. Upon the whole, however, her account of Nelson 
is the best instance of Miss Martineau’s meri$ as a portrait-painter. 
It contains in the smallest compass the completest example of the 
various traits of her composition, especially her criticism and her 
kindliness of mind. 

“It was while Mr. Pitt was in the midst of the struggle of feeling which 


connexion with the American War, though rather affecting the | has been described as succeeding the news of the capitulation of Ulm—only 


on the Thursday after that Sunday when he carried the Dutch newspaper to 
his friend in Spring Gardens—that the tidings of the battle of Trafalgar 
reached him. Ie was called up in the night to receive them, in the form 
of a packet of despatches from Admiral Collingwood. He said gg ee 

Many 
times, in his career as Minister, he had been called up in the night to re- 
ceive news, good or bad; and he had always before been able to lay down 
his head and sleep immediately : but on this occasion he was so restless that 
he rose at three o’clock. The naval power of France and Spain was des 
stroyed. We had nothing more to fear at sea: that part of our warfare 
might be considered closed; but Nelson was gone; and no one from Pitt 
down to the humblest man born on British ground knew whether most to 
rejoice or to mourn. Their peculiar hero was lost, the greatest naval com- 
mander that the world had produced; and nothing could be a compensation 
for his loss. Peculiar indeed Nelson was; peculiarly British among other 
things. While full fraught with the genius which belongs to no country, 
he had the qualities, almost in excess, which Britons are apt to call British. 
His whole frame of body and mind seems to have overflowed with an electric 
sensibility, by which his own life was made one series of emotions, and his 
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own being seemed to communicate itself to all others. Every man, woman, 
and child, who came near him was heroic; and in himself were mingled 
emotions which rarely meet in the same soul. Few would have the courage 
to entertain at once, as he did, guilt and piety, remorse and confidence, 
paroxysms of weakness and inspirations of strength. Except as his native 
vigour wrought as discipline, he was undisciplined. He was as vehement in 
his modes of expression as in his feelings; and he appears to have made no 


effort whatever to preserve his domestic virtue and withstand the guilt y pase | 
sion which poisoned his life and that of his innocent wife, and which min- | 


gles pity and disgust with the admiration and gratitude of an idolizing na- 
tion. His piety was not only warm, but most presumptuous in the midst of 
his helpless guilt. He prayed glowingly and confidently; but then, it was 
not like the prayer of any one else. It was_ petition as to a Superior Power 
enlisted against the French, which, on such an occasion, would not deal 
with him about Lady Hamilton. This view, unconsciously held, was no 
doubt natural, for it was that of the people generally. No one wanted to 
deal with him, as others are dealt with by society, for his domestic guilt, 
while he was to the popular eye like an angel with a flaming sword, God- 
sent to deliver the country. To the people, he was now the champion and 
the sailor; and he was adored as he, in that view, deserved to be. The 
disclosures of after years, and the ethical judgment which, sooner or later, 


follows upon a passionate idolatry, have made the name and image of Nel- | 
son now very different from what they were on the day of his funeral: but | 
still he is truly regarded/as the greatest of naval captains; as worthy of all ho- | 


nour for bravery, humanity, professional disinterestedness, and devoted zeal, 


and as commanding even a deeper admiration by the delicacy of his sensi- | 


bilities on behalf of his country and his comrades. Ilis passions and weak- 


nesses were so clearly the misery of his life, that to point them out as being | 


so is perhaps a sufficient reprobation. In the ecstacy of their gratitude the 
nation mourned that they could do nothing but heap honours on the me- 
mory of their hero, and on all whom he had left to whom they could do 
honour without shaming him and themselves. His brother was made an 
Earl, with an income of 6000/. a year; his sisters were presented with 
10,000/. each ; and 100,000/. were voted for the purchase of an estate. All 
this would not have satisfied him; for in the last paper he wrote, on the day 
of his death, the paper which made the nation his executor, he thrust his re- 
lations into a sort of postscript. It was Emma Hamilton whom he be- 
queathed to the nation’s care, with a curious mingling of claims of her own pub- 
lic services and of her being Ats Emma. The one claim neutralized the other. 
If it was the principle and method of society in England to reward public 
service wherever found without a glance at private moral deserts, Lady 


Hamilton might and would have been pensioned and raised far above the | 


destitution in which she died abroad. But such is not, and was even less at 
that time, the view of English society; and Lady Hamilton could expect 
nothing from the nation while she was commended to them as Nelson’s le- 
gacy ; known, as she was, to have estranged him from a wife to whose good- 
ness he bore the most emphatic testimony. It is a relief to turn from the 
eo of Nelson writing that paper in his cabin to that of his funeral in 

t. Paul’s, when the sailors seized his flag as it was about to be lowered into 
his grave, and rent it in pieces, that each might wear a fragment next his 
heart. The leaden coffin in which he was brought home was cut up and 
spread abroad in like manner. Statues and other monuments were voted in 
ST: and for many years afterwards, children by the firesides of Eng- 
and looked up when their ear was struck by the tone in which Nelson’s 
name was spoken, and wondered at the tears which they saw in their pa- 
rents’ eyes. Never was man more mourned by a nation.’ 





COMPANIONS OF MY SOLITUDE.* 
Tats volume is by the author of Friends in Council, and proba- 
bly of some other works of the nature of essays or disquisitions 
on practical and historical subjects, that have been published 
by Mr. Pickering. The books we speak of have all certain fea- 


tures in common. They are distinguished by accomplished scholar- | 


ship—extensive and various reading, somewhat out of the beaten 
track—a genial feeling for human advancement—philanthropy and 
liberality, without the cant and conventions. The thoughts are 
frequently new and valuable, but on the whole the books are more 
indebted to their manner than their matter for an original appear- 
ance ; it is less the thought than the mode of conveying it which 

ives an air of novelty. This mode is not exactly imitative, but it 
is based upon the study of our Elizabethan prose writers; the old 
style being stripped of its pedantry and warmed by a geniality 
and Wordsworthian appreciation of nature, not always felt or at 
least expressed by those elder worthics. The contemporary to 
whose style the books we are speaking of bear the nearest resem- 
blance is the author of Zhe Statesman. This resemblance is per- 
haps closer in the present volume than in any of its predecessors, 
so much so as almost to look like an alter idem. 

Companions of my Solitude is a series of essays, varied by an 
occasional dialogue, and by an everyday, natural story, of con- 
siderable attraction, and containing the very romance of every- 
day life. There is occasionally some of the approach to tedious- 
ness that we noticed in the last volume of Friends in Council ; 
arising from the same cause, a disposition to make writing do 
the work of matter, sometimes in the body of the essay itself, more 
frequently in a species of proem which introduces many of the 

apers. Asa whole, however, there is more life and interest in 
this volume; owing, we think, to the greater interest of the sub- 
jects, which have a bearing upon universal or contemporary ques- 
tions. There are remarks upon the evils of English law, and upon 
the difficulies and shortcomings of English statesmanship and 
government, with a slight notice of Peel, distinguished by a nice 
appreciation of one trait of his character. 

“Tt always appeared to me, that he had the most peculiar appreciation of 
the irrationality and difficulty to manage of mankind. This was one of the 
things which made him so cautious. Ile never threw out his views or opi- 
nions till the moment when they were to be expressed in action. He did not 
want to provoke needless opposition. In short, it was clear that he had the 
keenest apprehension of the folly of the world: he was very obstinate withal, 
or, as I had better say, resolved; and very sensitive. He did nothing under 
the hope that it would pass easily and cost him nothing to do; and yet at 
the same time, though he foresaw distinctly opposition and unreason and 
calumny, he felt them more perhaps than quite beseemed so wise and resolute 
aman when they did come.” 


A large portion of the volume is devoted to that erying evil and 


shame of civilized society the prostitution of great cities ; a shame 


* Companions of my Solitude. Published by Pickering. 


| and an evil of so vast a magnitude, involving in itself so much of 
| misery and degradation for women, so much of heartlessness, 
| coarsemindedness, and cruelty in men, and permeating society at 
| large with such a mass of hypocrisy, that but for faith in freedom 

and progress it might be doubted whether Oriental polygamy 
_ or savagism itself were not a preferable state to that where a large 
portion of society seems offered up as victims to the rest. This 
topic is handled by the author with kindliness and sense, and il- 
lustrated by Elverton’s story, to which we have already alluded. 
There are in the essays upon it a good many apt and some useful 
suggestions ; but the author hardly goes to the root of the matter— 
partly, perhaps, because the subject scarcely admits of it in a book 
that aims at being popular and elegant; partly, we think, because 
the writer, with all his keenness, his scholarship, his reflective 
powers, and his knowledge of life, has hardly acumen to pierce to 
the marrow of complicated questions, or comprehensiveness to 
seize a whole, although his training and his style make an appear- 
ance of approaching this highest reach of philosophy. 

The remarks on prostitution evolve a variety of other topics, 
especially in treating of remedies. They are sometimes rather 
| wide of the mark considered as practical remedies, but shrewd in 
reference to actual affairs. 

‘There are various things which the State could do in these matters ; but 
it would require a very wise and great government; and how is such a thing 
to be got? In the act of rising to power men fail to obtain the knowledge 
and thought, and especially the purpose, to use power. There is some Eastern 

proverb, I think, about the meanest reptiles being found at the top of the 
nighest towers. That, as applied to government, is ill-natured and utterly 
untrue. But people who are swarming up a difficult ascent, or maintaining 
themselves with difficulty on a narrow ledge at a great height, are not em- 
ployed exactly in the way to become great philosophers and reformers of 
mankind. Constitutional governments may be great blessings, but nobody 
can doubt that they have their price. There are, however, excellent men in 
high places amongst us at the present moment ; but timidity in attempting 
good is their portion, especially by any way that has not become thoroughly in- 
vincible in argument. I suppose the man who was to try some very generous 
thing as a statesman, and were to fail, would be irretrievably lost as astates- 
man. 

** Meanwhile, Socialism is put forward to fill the void of Government ; and 
if Government does not make exertion, we may yet have dire things to en- 
counter. By government in the foregoing sentence I mean not only what we 
are in the habit of calling such, but all the governing and directing persons 
in a nation. Some of them are certainly making great efforts even now, and 
there lies our hope.” 

The author gives a short case illustrative of the causes that 
lead to the prostitution of the poor, and then proceeds to hit off 
the Church. 

‘* Now of course there are thousands of cases of this kind in which one 
feels that the poor child has slipped out of the notice and care of people who 
would have been but too glad to aid her. I dare say neither nother nor 
child ever went to any church or chapel. And, in truth, let us be honest 
and confess that going to church in England is somewhat of an operation, 
especially to a poor, ill-clad person. is system of pews and places, the 
want of openness of churches, the length of the service resulting from the 
| admixture of services, the air of over-cleanliness and respectability which 

beset the place, and the difficulty of getting out when you like, are sad hin- 
derances to the poor, the ill-dressed, the sick, the timid, the fastidious, the 
wicked, and the cultivated. 

“And then there is nobody into whose ear the poor girl can pour her 
troubles, except she comes as a beggar. This will be said to be a leaning on 
my part to the confessional. I cannot help that; I must speak the truth 
that isin me. And I wish that many amongst us Protestants, who would, 
I doubt not, welcome the duty, could, without pledging ourselves to all man- 
ner of doctrines, but merely - a genial use of those common relations of 
life which bring us in daily contact with the poor, fulfil much of what is 
genuinely good in the functions of a confessor, and thus become brothers of 
mercy and brothers of charity to the poor. 

“Meanwhile, it is past melancholy, and verges on despair, to reflect what 
is going on amongst ministers of religion, who are often but too intent upon 
the fopperies of religion to have heart and time for the substantial work in- 
trusted to them—immersed in heart-breaking trash from which no sect is 
free; for here are fopperies of discipline, there fopperies of doctrine (still 
more dangerous as it seems to me). And yet there are these words resound- 
ing in their ears, ‘ Pure religion and undefiled is this, to visit the fatherless 
and widows in their affliction and to keep oneself unspotted from the world.’ 
And the word ‘ world,’ as Coleridge has well cupleinel, is this order of things, 
the order of things you are in. Clerical niceness and over-sanctity, for in- 
stance, and making more and longer sermons than there is any occasion for, 
and insisting upon needless points of doctrine, and making Christianity a 
stumblingblock to many—that, excellent clergymen, (for there are numbers 
who deserve the name,) that is your world, there lies your temptation to err.” 

One of the a is on the art of rising. It is set in a sort of 
story that facilitates the introduction of subordinate matters, as is 
this writer’s wont, and contains a good many remarks which, like 
the advice in Mr. Taylor’s Statesman, hang between pure worldli- 
ness and worldly philosophy. This is one. 

“Get, if you can, into one or other of the main grooves of human affairs. 
It is all the difference of going by railway, and walking over a ploughed 
field, whether you adopt common courses, or set up one for yourself. You 
will see, if your times are anything like ours, most inferior persons highly 
placed in the army, in the church, in office, at the bar. They have somehow 
got upon the line, and have moved on well with very little original motive 
power of their own. Do not let this make you talk as if merit were utterly 
neglected in these or any professions : only that getting well into the groove 
will frequently do instead of any great excellence.” ‘ 

There is no getting well into these grooves, we fancy, without 
great luck or “good connexions”: but this — s the author ma 
intend to intimate in another place, where he talks of friends, 
the while meaning “ connexion.” : 

As valuable a paper as any of the miscellaneous essays is that 
on law. Specific modes of remedy are not there, but the author 
broadly and boldly indicates the direction in which they may be 
found; and points out the evils with a calm but unsparing finger. 

“ Law, for example, what a loss is there—of time, of heart, of love, of 
leisure! There are good men whose minds are set upon improving the law ; 
but I doubt whether any of them are prepared to go far enough. Here again 
| we must hope most from general improvement of the people. Perhaps, though, 
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some one great genius will do something for us. I have often fancied that 
aman might play the part of Brutus in the law. He might simulate mad- 
ness in order to insure freedom. 
rise to eminence in the profession, and then turn round and say, ‘ lam not 
going to enjoy this high seat and dignity ; but intend henceforward to be an 
advocate for the people of this country against the myriad oppressions and 
vexations of the law. No Chancellorships or Chief-Justiceships for me. I 

ve only pretended to be this slave in order that you should not say that I 
am an untried and unpractical man—that I do not understand your 
mysteries.’ ”’ * * * * 

“TI do not know a meaner and sadder portion of a man’s existence, or one 
more likely to be full of impatient sorrow, than that which he spends in 
waiting at the offices of lawyers. * * * . 

‘No man can imagine, not Swift himself, things more shameful, absurd, 
and grotesque, than the things which do take place daily in the law. Satire 
becomes merely narrative. A modern novelist depicts a man ruined by a 
legacy of a thousand pounds, and sleeping under a four-legged table because 
it reminded him of the days when he used to sleep in a four-post bed. This 
last touch about the bed is humorous, but the substance of the story is dry 
narrative only.” 


THOMPSON’S IRISH BIRDs.* 

Tne third volume of this interesting and painstaking collection of 
facts on Irish birds, either indigenous or visitants, is confined to 
the order of Natatores or Swimmers. The numbers and variety of 
the birds, however, prevent anything like sameness. At one end | 
of the chain is found the magnificent wild swan, at the other the 
stormy petrel ; and though the intermediate contrasts are not so 
great, they are suflicient. Wild geese and wild ducks of nume- 
rous kinds, different families of divers and gulls, are as common 
as the day or season. The puffin “is a regular summer visit- 
ant to each side of the island”; the great cormorant “ is of ordi- 
nary occurrence and resident ”; and the roseate, the Sandwich, the 
black, and the Arctic tern, are visitants or occasionally met with, 
besides other species or individuals interesting in themselves or 
curious for their rarity. 

As water is the element of all the creatures embraced in the 
volume, there is not perhaps the same variety of landscape as 
when the reader is alternately carried from the sea-shore or 
the fresh-water lake to the barren moor, the rugged mountain, 
the dense woodland, or the cultivated plain; but there is the 
variety of Nature herself—the sea in all the contrasts that 
weather, the seasons, the cardinal points, and the nature of the 
shore can give to it. The inland waters also vary with the vary- 
ing character of the country in which they are situate; and this 
is frequently enhanced by certain birds being met with on orna- 
mental waters in a half domesticated state. Mr. Thompson, too, 
relicves his subject by blending descriptions of the scene with the 
creatures found in it, when the nature of the case permits. 

This relief is more necessary as the book, like its predecessors, 
is not a treatise on natural history, but a collection of particular 
facts as to the habits and habitat of the birds mentioned. It is 
quite true, as Mr. Thompson says in his preface, that a generali- | 
zation of the facts observed was not attainable, and that the book | 
is not intended for continuous perusal, or even for reference to 
more than one species at a time. This does not alter the fact 
that the accumulation of minutiw occasionally grows wearisome, 
and that in the present volume the absence of some general ac- 
eount of the different birds, will, from their frequent rarity, be 
felt as a greater drawback than when the author was dealing with 
better-known subjects. As a critical remark, this is no censure on 
his labours, which were merely intended to be supplementary to 
the regular histories of other authors; but the book is popular in 
its form, and interesting in a great many of its facts. 

The author, like Mr. Knox and some other sportsmen-natural- 
its, complains of the growing scarcity of many species, the abso- 
lute extinction of some and the impending extinction of more. 
Where this arises from the extension or the improvements of culti- 
vation, there is nothing to do but to submit ; or to solace ourselves 
with the theory of compensation—that the water-birds, for ex- 
ample, banished by draining, will be replaced by land-birds. 
Much of the destruction, however, proceeds from pure wantonness 
or thoughtlessness. 

“So great has been the mania for collecting birds’ eggs during the last 
few years—though not in one case out of ten with any scientific object in 
view—that the author has often, in the course of preparation of the last two 
volumes, been obliged to pause and consider whether he should name _par- 
ticular breeding-haunts of those grallatorial and natatorial birds whose nests, 
being placed upon the ground, are easily discovered, lest he should be the 
innocent cause of their banishment from the locality. He feels well assured 
that if the rage for egg-collecting continues, many ‘a species will be driven 
from its present haunt. 

“The cruelty of shooting great numbers of marine birds in the breeding 
season has been mentioned in connexion with different species in this work, 
and it is feared will not be abated so long as the proprietors of islets or 
rocky headlands permit such slaughter to be committed upon their property. 
Everywhere around the coast, and at inland lakes where birds are not spe- 
cially protected, their rapid decrease is apparent, in consequence of wanton 
persecution. The birds at Lambay Island, off the Dublin coast, having de- 
creased remarkably of late years, inquiry as to the cause was made, and the 
following reason, among others, communicated. About the year 1842, an 
officer laid a wager that he would shoot five hundred birds liere in a day, 
and went to the island with every requisite for his murderous purpose. Ser- 
vants were constantly employed loading his guns and filling hampers with 
the slain ; but, long ere the sun had set, his object was accomplished and 
his bet won. Five hundred birds at this season, be it remembered, may be 
weckoned equivalent to twice or thrive as many, according to the species 
killed, and to the number of young they would respectively have produced.” 

The numerous sources from which Mr. Thompson has drawn his 
facts, in addition to his own observations, not only impart fresh- 
ness and variety but often exhibit traits of the observer. The fol- 
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He might make himself a great lawyer, | 
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lowing is a touch of nature in a man and on a subject where people 
| are not expected to exhibit it; for we all get hardened to the de- 
mands of our business. The bird is the long-tailed duck. 

“IT. Bell, who killed the individual just noticed, saw another similar one 
in the bay, when out in his boat looking for wild-fowl. It allowed him to 
approach so near that with his oar he pushed it under water; where, becom- 
ing entangled in a mass of sea-weeds, the bird was captured; he could not 
perceive that it was in any way wounded, The wings being fixed so as to 
| prevent its escape, the duck was laid in the bottom of the boat; where he 

was quite captivated by its tameness, evinced (to use his own expression) 
‘by its going swattering with its bill into the little water that lay in the 
bottom of the boat.’ He regretted the want of bread to give it, believing 
that the bird would have eaten from his hand. So pleased was he with his 
captive, that he set it at liberty lest itshould be injured by any one,—a great 
stretch for a man who earns his livelihood by wild-fowi shooting. He would 
have taken it to the taxidermist, whom he supplied with all rarities, but 
was afraid the latter would kill it. The next day he was grieved to find the 
poor bird, not far from the place of its liberation, lying dead, with its eyes 
picked out, and the body partly eaten, no doubt by some of the larger 
species of gull.” 

Human as well as winged bipeds are sometimes incidentally in- 
troduced into Mr. Thompson’s pages. Here are the Irish cliff- 
climbers. 

“* T shall here notice the different methods I have witnessed on the coast of 
Treland of descending steep rocks for birds or eggs. At the Gobbins, a 
‘climber’ (alluded to at p. 357) has been going down the rocks occasionally 
in the season for above thirty years, and has a monopoly of the aérial exer- 
cise in consequence of being the only person in the vicinity supplied with a 
rope for the purpose. His preparation was the work of a moment: throw- 
ing his shoes off anda noose of the rope over his head, so as to embrace his 
body beneath the arms, down he dropped from the summit, with much less 
concern than a lady steps from her carriage. Two or three men (generally 
his two brothers) ‘ give out’ the rope, of which a coil is left back, some 
little distance from the summit of the cliff. They keep it tight until the 
evg-gatherer reaches the ledges containing the nests, when he gives a signal 
to slack it. The liberty thus afforded him to move to either side prevents 
the necessity of shifting the rope laterally at the summit of the cliff, where 
it is kept to the same place all the time. On descending, he takes hold of 
the rope with his right hand, grasping it as high up as he can reach. He 
goes down sideways, keeping his feet against the precipitous cliffs the whole 
way, and stopping at each narrow ledge to pick up the eggs or young. 
These are placed in his highland bonnet, which is kept on his head until 
the plunder commences. After bringing up his bonnet three times filled 
with eggs and young, at the same number of descents, each occupying @ 
few minutes, he ceased. Jolding the rope must be very tiresome on the 
arm. When the latter became fatigued, he shifted the noose to the opposite 
side of his body at the next ledge, and took the rope in his other hand.” 

” 7: * ~ 


*‘ The method adopted at Arranmore—the largest of the islands of Arran 
off Galway DBay—was different. When Mr. KR. Ball and I visited that 
island in July 1834, a rock-climber—a tall athletic fellow—so far intruded 
himself upon us when we were walking towards the cliffs, as to come up ber 
hind unheard in his * pompootes,’ and spring high into the air for a few 
yaces past us in proof of his agility. We soon put this further to the test 
»y having him lowered over the loi/tiest limestone cliffs of the island, pues 
five hundred feet in height. Ilis manner of descent was free and easy. He 
sat upon a stick, about a yard in length and two inches in thickness, to the 
middle of which one end of the rope was fastened, the other being held by 
men above. When coming near his prey, he held the rope in one hand, and 
with the other threw a noose fastened to a rod round the birds. Several 
gulls so taken were brought up. When over the clitt, he took pleasure in 
exhibiting himself, springing as far into the air from the surface of the 
precipice as he could do without injury to himself from the rebound. He 
Ficewise performed various antics, and, with the stick asa seat, locked, com- 
paratively with others in similar situations, quite comfortable and at his ease.” 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Books. 
A Voyage from Leith to Lapland; or Pictures of Scandinavia in 1850. 
By William Hurton. In two volumes. 
Talvi's History of the Colonization of America. 
Hazlitt, Esq., Barrister-at-law. In two volumes. 
On the Culture and Commerce of Cotton in India, and Elsewhere ; with 
an Account of the Experiments made by the Honourable East India 
Company up to the present time. Appendix: Papers relating to the 
Great Industrial Exhibition. By J. Forbes Royle, M.D., F.R.S., late 
Superintendent of the Honourable E. I. C.’s Botanie Gardens at Sa- 
harunpore, Xe. 
Casa Guidi Windows ; a Poem. 
The Erne, its Legends and its Fly-fishing. 
Newland, Rector and Vicar of Westbourne. 
The Natural History of Ireland. Volume III. 
order Natatores, By William Thompson, Esq. 
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The week has been fruitful in poetry: besides Mrs. Browning’s poem on 
the late events in Italy and the future prospects of that country, other publi- 
cations in verse are before us, 

Marican, by Uenry Inglis, is a Chilian tale. The hero, Marican, is an 
Araucanian Indian, who joins with the Spanish Royalists against the Re- 
publicans in the war of Independence, to revenge the wrongs of his race upon 
the poasessors of their country. He is defeated and captured in a fight by 
sea; but escapes through the heroism of his affectionate wife. He then raises 
his horsemen, joins the Spanish land army, is eaptured at their overthrow, 
and executed in the public square of Santiago, by being torn to pieces by four 
wild horses. 

Mr. Inglis possesses a fatal fluency of diction and ideas. Give him a pas- 
sage from a traveller in South America, and he will turn its leading features 
into verse ; but without much regard to its fitness to his subject or narrative. 
Suggest a theme to him, and off he rattles, as if he were writing reveries in- 
stead of a poem; so that the mention of Marican’s wife occasions a sort of 
chapter on women both good and bad ; * the peaceful musie of a convent- 
bell,” an essay on morals in connexion with * professed”’ religion ; an in- 
cident often involves the reader in a maze of words while the story pauses. 
As Mr. Inglis does not seem to have been in South America, it is proper that 
he should have studied the features of the country and the people in books; 
but he does not fuse the knowledge of the traveller ; he takes bits or pas- 
sages here and there ; and we think he sometimes shows Nature, not as the 
poet or the people see her, but as the learned eye of the scientific traveller 
observes her. Mr. Inglis has the more obvious qualities of a poet ; but he 
has got a good deal more to do before he can produce a poem. 





tatores. By William Thompson, Esq., President of the Natural History and Philo- 
sophical Society of Belfast, &c. &c. Published by Reeve and Benham. 


Philosophy in the Fens is an outpouring in the manner and lax metre of 
* Peter Pindar,”’ but without his humour and strength, or his subject, in 
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which Dr. Woleot was rarely deficient. Mr. Greatley, on the contrary, has 
hardly subject at all, except of the most trivial kind, and resembling the 
digressive passages in Beppo and Don Jum, where the writer's notions on 


things in general form the main matter. This kind of egotistical levity may 
pass as an occasional variety or in a short picce, but it is too much in a quarto 
of nearly four hundred pages. 

Aunt Jane's Verses for Chil7ren are natural and pleasing, but partly de- 
pending for their effect upon the nature of the subject. When Mrs, Crewd- 
son confines herself to an incident of domestic life, where the family atfee- 
tions predominate, she not only produces a more interesting poem, but fre- 
quently exhibits some nice delineations of character. In elevated subjects, 
the fair writer is more conventional and less appropriate. er verses, how- 
ever, may be read with pleasure by others than children. 

The Evile is the story of an Italian Count whose Protestantism has caused 
his banishment: the leading piece being followed by occasional verses. 
Mixed Pocnis are oceasional verses altogether. 

Marvican, and other Poems. Try Wenry Inglis. 

Philosophy in the Fens, or Talk on the Times; a Poem in twelve 
chapters. By T. Greatley, Esq. 

Ant Jane's Verses for Children. Thy Mrs. T. D. Crewdson. Tlustrated. 

The Exile, and other Poems. By Christiana FE. Pugh. 

Mixed Poems. By a Clergyman. 


The Serpent Symbol, and the Worship of the Ree‘procal Principle of 
Nature in America. By E. G. Squier, A.M. (American Archieologi- 
cal Researches, No. I.) 

[This volume forms the first part, and but a small part, of an intended work 
on the religions, sciences, antiquities, and peoples of America: the facts for 
which purpose are found in the writings of the earlier discoverers and their 
successors, in the existing remains of monuments, and in cognate practices 
and remains in the Old World, or which seem such to the archiwological mind. 
The “high places” mentioned in Seripture, sun worship, the symbols of 
the egg and of the serpent, the phallie worship and its ramifications, with 
the growth of the doctrine of the Triune God, are the topies treated of. The 
volume exhibits the results of extensive reading; and the theory of the an- 
thor is enforced by continual references to the religions of the Old World, 
which he holds to be identical with those of the New. The volume is illus- 
trated by numerous wood-cuts. It is an American publication. ] 

Lectures on the Study of Theology, delivered in the Chapel of Oricl 
College. By the Reverend Charles P. Chretien, M.A., Fellow and 
Tutor of Oriel. 

[Nine lectures on God, Man, and the Church, in reference to theology as a 
science. God is considered as regards his being and attributes and the 'Tri- 
nity; Man, as respects his fall, a state of grace, and the way of individual 
salvation; the Church, as to its character and as a means of grace. The 
lectures are brief and rather indicative than exhaustive—a guide to the study 
rather than the science itself; but probably they were expanded in private 
teaching. ] 

Serions on Romanism and Tractarianism, and other Subjects suited to 
= Times. By Edward Girdlestone, M.A., Vicar of Deane, Lanca- 
shire. 

An Exposition of the Principal Motives which induced me to Leave the 
Church of Tome. By C.1.. Trivier, formerly a Roman Catholic Priest. 
Translated from the French by A. 8. Busby. 

The Dorecote and the Aviary; being Sketches of the Natural Tistory 
of Pigeons and other Domestic Birds in a Captive State; with Hints 
for their Management. Ty the Reverend E. 8. Dixon, M.A., Author 
of “ Ornamental and Domestic Poultry.””. With numerous Wood-cuts. 

[This volume consists of practical directions and hints respecting the ma- 
nagement and breeding of pigeons, with descriptions of the various kinds: 
seattered facts and arguments, occasionally reaching to the length of an 
essay, on the impossibility of changing the nature of a species by crossing, 
and the consequent impracticability of taming creatures that are naturally 
wild: an account of various birds that adorn the aviary but which will 
not demesticate or breed in this country, or at least in which all efforts 
have vet failed. A good deal of original observation and remark is mixed 
up with curious and out-of-the-way reading in natural history, expressed in 
a lively style, though the vivacity is rather artificial.] 

The Ancient Britons ; a Tale of Primeval Life. 

[The object of this tale is to familiarize the reader with the manners and 
daily life of the ancient Britons. The manner in which the author attempts 
his end is by representing one of Cwsar’s officers wounded, taken prisoner, 
and adopted into the tribe, after some adventures and doubts as to whether 
he was not to be sacrificed as a victim of the Druids. The story is cleverly 
contrived, well written, and interesting; but it belongs to the class of juve- 
nile tales, rather than to the imaginative fietion the author has aimed at.] 

The Teeth and their Preservation, in Infancy and Manhood, to Old Age. 
By Alfred Canton, M.R.C.S.L. 

[Intended to furnish a sufficient amount of popular knowledge on the tecth, 
to enable people to guard against the deceptions of quacks. It is rather ela- 
borate for this purpose. The publication contains little or nothing that is 
new, but it isa better book than several brochures that have lately appeared.] 

The Law as to the Exemption of Scientific and Literary Societies from 
the Parish and other Local Rates, &e. By George Tayler, Esq., of 
the Inner Temple. 

[A brief and popular compendium of the law as it is interpreted to be, with 
some remarks on the poliey of the statute.] 


New editions still continue to form a prominent feature in the week's 
publications. Among the foremost is Dr. Nichol’s ninth edition of the 
“Architecture of the Heavens,” thoroughly revised, and embracing the 
newest discoveries by Lord Rosse’s telescope ; some of which, however, have 
already been described in other publications of the author. The sixth 
volume of Napier’s “ War in the Peninsula’? completes the work ; an ap- 
pendix of nearly two hundred and fifty pages containing the controversial 
matter to which the publication of the history has at different times given 
rise. The second edition of the religious and moral exhibition of social and 
domestic “ Life in Englind”’ has been revised, with additions and altera- 
tions. The reprint of Mr. Weld’s lecture contains a summary of what has 
been done in the search for Sir John Franklin. The three others are not 
books of moment, and their titles explain themselves. 

The Architecture of the Heavens. Try J.P. Nichol, LL.D., Professor 
of Astronomy in the University of Glasgow. Ninth edition, entirely 
revised and greatly enlarged. Mlustrated with twenty-three stecl 
Engravings and numerons Wood-euts. (Library of Illustrated Stand- 
ard Scientific Works. Volume IX.) : 

TTistory of the War in the Peninsula and in the South of France, from 
the year 1807 to the year 1814. By Major-General Sir W. F. P. 
Napier, K.C.B., &e. New edition, revised by the Author. Volume VI. | 

English Life, Social and Domestic, in the Middle of the Nineteenth 
Century, considered in reference to our position as a Community of | 
Professing Christians. By the Author of “ Reverses, or the Fairfax 
Family,” &e. Second edition, revised. 
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The Search for Sir John Franklin. A Lecture delivered at the Russell 
Institution, January 15, 1851. By Charles Richard Weld. 

Somnolisim and Pyscheism ; or the Science of the Soul and the Pheno- 
mena of Nervation, as revealed by Vital Magnetism or Mesmerism, 
&e. By Joseph W. Haddock, M.D. Second edition. 

Gowrie; or the King’s Plot. By G. P. R. James, Esq. (Parlour 
Library.) 

The Decimal System, as Applied to the Coinage and Weights and Mea- 
sures of Great Britain. By Henry Taylor. Fourth edition. 

PAMPHLETs. 

What is the Working of the Church of Spain? What is Implied in 
Submitting to Rome? What is it that presses hardest upon the 
Church of England? ATract. By the Reverend Frederick Meyrick, 
M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 

An Essay on Church Reform. 

Some Reasons of Want of Success in the Christian Ministry. An Ordi- 
nation Sermon, preached in Worcester Cathedral, by the Honourable 
and Reverend W. H. Lyttleton. 

The Coming Conflict. A Letter to the Right Reverend the Lord Bishop 
of Exeter, occasioned by his recent Pastoral Letter to the Clergy of 
his Diocese. By a Lay Member of the Church of England. 

Official Catalogue of the Great Exhibition of the Works of Industry of 
All Nations, 1851. 

Companion to the Official Catalogue. Synopsis of the Contents of the 
Great Exhibition of 1851. By Robert Hunt, Keeper of the Mining 
Records. 

Hydropathie Statistics; or a Lecture on Hydropathy, delivered Noveme 
ber 26, 1850, at the Polytechnic Institution, Bininsben. By Wal- 
ter Johnson, M.D. 

On the Prevention and Cure of Spinal Curvatures and Deformities of the 
Chest and Limbs; being the result of many years’ experience. By 
Mrs. Godfrey, Renshaw Street, Liverpool. 

Medical Combinations against Life Insurance Companies. 

What is Mesmerism? An Attempt to explain the Phenomena on the 
admitted principles of Physiological and Psychical Science. By Alex- 
ander Wood, M.D. 

Letter to Sir Bulwer Lytton, Bart., commenting upon the Policy advoe 
eated in his Letters to John Bull, Esq. By W. Bull, one of John’s 
Sons. 

The Koh-i-noor, or Mountain of Light, to Whom does tt Belong? 
A Letter to Sir John Hobhouse, Bart., M.P., Xe. 

Tlus de Girondins. Par Louis Blane. 








FINE ARTS. 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 
[POURTH NOTICE. ] 

We have already had oceasion to allude to the works of Messrs. Millais 
ond Hunt—works the principle of which it is essential to understand at 
the outset ; for they are among the very few in the Academy whose prin- 
ciple can be clearly stated and apprehended, or indced which are animated 
by any, apart from the mystifying traditions or conventions of the studio, 

This principle may be broadly laid down as “the truth, and nothing 
but the truth’: we should add, “the whole truth,” were it possible to 
reproduce the facts of nature, instead of merely representing them proxi- 
mately, But, it is to be asked, the truth of what? for surely every ob- 
ject in nature is not per se a subject for a picture. The objection is well 
founded, but ill addressed: let the still-life painters answer it—the 
flower, the animal painters—any, in short, before those who deal with the 
highest themes of human life and emotion, But, as certainly as painting 
is an imitative art—and that it is so who will dispute ?—so certainly is the 
correct and faithful preferable to the careless imitation of the aceessory 
portions of a picture. Thus stated, our assertion seems an impertinent 
truism: but it will not become so until the conscientious labour bestowed 
on such accessories, as on the more important parts, shall have ceased to 
be matter for ridicule. 

One other objection to the literal rendering of a subject is advanced, 
and appears at first sight entitled to some respect on intellectual grounds : 
yet we believe that, when at all closely examined, it will be found a spe- 
cious and sclf-refuting fallacy. It is said that no one sees the thing actu- 
ally as it is, but through the medium of his own feelings; and that theree 
fore the strict external representation is, for the higher purposes of art, 
not true, but false. Aceepting this assumption, we would inquire how it 
is possible, whether desirable or not, that the artist should produce other 
than an ideal, jis own ideal? Or we may take the converse of the pro- 
position, and ask how the spectator, who cannot help idcalizing nature in 
the mere act of vision, should find the literal copy of nature more imprac- 
ticable? Eithar way, the objection appears wholly untenable. 

We have entered thus far on a consideration of the leading qualities of 
the “ pre-Raphaclite” pictures, because we think it evident that the art- 
ists have not picked up their principles at random, and that these ought 
not therefore to be cried down in any hasty clique spirit. We believe 
that, irrespectively of the mere deserts of the pictures themselves, they 
exercise an influence of the very kind most needed in English art, and 
will continue to do so at a potent rate of increase. Had we proposed to 
undertake the defence of the artists, instead of simply desiring to let them 
stand forth for what they are, we should have found our task much short- 
ened by what has been done “ in another place.” Perhaps a somewhat 
juster notion will prevail henceforward of the distinction between “ archaic 
art” and “archaic honesty” ; and less parrot hearsay about false per- 
spective and snapped draperies will be abroad. 

Mr. Millais’s largest picture this year is from Mr. Patmore’s poem of 
“The Woodman’s Daughter” (799). We can scarcely call it the most 
elaborate, secing that the others are no less complete; but it is the one 
containing the greatest multiplicity of detail. To point out to any one 
who has visited the exhibition, that in the landscape here there is more 
laborious minuteness, more patient, humble-hearted subjection to nature, 
than in whatever other the gallery contains, would be quite superfluous, 
The scene is deep in summer with its profuse luxury of vegetation ; the air 
throbs with penetrative light and warmth, The head of the aristocratic boy 
is a triumph of delicate painting ; and the “ sullen tone” of embarrassment 
which Mr. Patmore’s fine observation led him to note is expressed with 
the most masterly truth, not only in the flushed face, but in the angular 
tension of the limbs. Prejudiced must be the eye which ascribes this con- 
strained position to any system other than the close study of nature. In 
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the girl’s figure the distinctive character of the peasant-child has been en- 
forced to the detriment, as we think, of beauty: but allowance is to be 
made for the evident fact that, in its most important portions, Mr. Millais 
has had to work against time. When we add to this a doubt whether 
some of the shadows on the figures are not too decidedly blue, we have 
summed up the defects of one of the most truly delightful pictures within 
our knowledge. ‘The Return of the Dove to the Ark” (651) is treated 
by the same artist in a singularly charming and natural composition. The 
arrangement is simplicity itself; whilein breadth and selection of colour, and 
in the quality of flesh-painting, this is perhaps the most advanced, if not ab- 
solutely the best work Mr. Millaishas yet produced. The foremost figure 
certainly is not one of those time-honoured blanket-draped persons whom 
it has been orthodox for some centuries to consider the types of Scrip- 
tural women: she may indeed not be peculiarly suggestive of a daughter 
of Noah; but she has a large human sincerity of character, a health- 
ful freshness, primal if not primeval, which is as far above affected 
prettiness as it is unlike stilted convention. Mr. Millais’s third picture 
(561) is the desolate Mariana in the moated grange. The sentiment is 
of utter dearth and life-weariness; no hope for the future, no present 
stay. A day is past, and nothing more; for the morrow will bring her 
no nearer to the goal. Throughout the long day’s watching, the moist 
leaves have drifted in, and lic unheeded on her table ; a mouse, fearless of 
disturbance, has come out from “behind the mouldering wainscot”’ ; and 
sunset lights up in the casement the emblem of the broken lily. In the 
dusk of her chamber an oratory-lamp burns dimly ; and the bed waits to 
receive but not to comfort her, after one more day gone in the heart- 
sick vain longing. Mr. Millais has expressed the weariness of mind by 
an outward action which might be thought too obvious were the sentiment 
simple lassitude or grief: but it is more than this—it is the fruitless close 
of hope deferred, the pitecous abandonment of a prolonged effort against 
despair : thewhole past day is in the moment. And, as though to show his 
independence of merely physical means, the painter has to an almost ha- 
zardous extent divested his theme of its attributes of squalor. A glowing 
richness of hues surrounds the forlorn Mariana: the house is haunted 
only by a thought. 

ut among the works embodying the principles referred to, that on 
which its size and subject confer the greatest importance is Mr. W. II. 
Hunt’s “ Valentine receiving (rescuing?) Sylvia from Proteus” (594). 
This picture is certainly the finest we have scen from its painter: it is as 
minutely finished as his “ Rienzi,” with more powerful colour; and as 
scrupulously drawn as his ‘ Christian priest escaping from the Druids,” 
with a more perfect proportion of parts. The scene is the Mantuan 
forest, deep in dead red leaves, on a sunny day of autumn. Valentine 
has but just arrived, and draws Sylvia towards his side, from where she 
has been struggling on her knees with Proteus, whose unnerved hand he 
puts from him with speech and countenance of sorrowful rebuke. Sylvia 
nestles to her strong knight, rescued and secure; while poor Julia leans, 
sick to swooning, against a tree, and tries with a trembling hand to draw 
the ring from her finger. Both these figures are truly creations, for the 
very reason that they are appropriate individualities, and not self-seeking 
idealisms. Mr. Hunt’s hangers may claim to have prevented the public 
from judging of Sylvia much beyond her general tenderness of sentiment : 
the exquisite loveliness of the Julia there was no concealing. The out- 
laws are approaching from the distance, leading the captive Duke. The 
glory of sunlight is conveyed in the picture witha truth scarcely to be 
matched ; and its colour renders it a most undesirable neighbour. It 
might have been well, however, to avoid adding to the already great 
diffusion of hues by the richly embroidered robe of Sylvia. We are 
tempted to dwell further on the position assigned to Mr. Hunt on 
the walls of the Academy, in connexion with the importunate mediocrity 
displayed at so many points of the “line”: but, in speaking of the work, 
we recall the solemn human soul which scems to vibrate through it, like 
a bell in the forest, drawing us, as it were, within the quict superiority 
which the artist must. himself feel ; and we would rather aim at following 
him into that portion of the subject which is his domain only. 

There are great delicacy and ingenuity of idea in Mr. Collins's ‘ Con- 
vent Thoughts” (493)—a young nun contemplating a passion-flower. 
The primary suggestion of the subject is caught at once; while a se- 
condary and more special direction is given to its symbolism by the 
missal which she holds opened at the crucifixion-page. For honest in- 
tensity of work Mr. Collins yields to none: no task could have been 
undertaken with more hearty purpose than is evident in the painting of 
his convent-garden. In one point—the foreground of mirrorlike water, 
with its admirably studied lilies and its pure reflections, which the gold 
fish seem actually swimming into without disturbing them—he has 
realized the full poetry of his attempt. In other portions a certain cold- 
ness may be objected to—some deficiency of that vivid all-informing 
power which raises exquisite imitation into a higher sphere than it belongs 
to merely as such, The sky is not only plain but blank. Yet we ad- 
mit that the fecling of the picture has something to do with this and 
the flat stretch of convent-wall. But the nun’s narrowness of limb, 
and her cramped action in holding the flower, as tending towards the ex- 
treme of a sty/e, are less defensible. For all this, the picture is one to 
which we always return with peculiar pleasure, thanks to the beauty of 
the objects represented, and the perfect good faith of the artist. 

We have dwelt at length on these pictures, believing them to be works 
“ of great pith and moment”’ in their general bearing on art, as well as 
for their own sake: others we must dismiss moré summarily than their 
merits, in some cases, might warrant. Mr. F. R. Pickersgill’s No. 399, 
* Rinaldo destroys the myrtle in the Enchanted Forest,” is an advance in 
colour, and a deeper depth in conventionalism. Mr. Cary’s “ Abelard and 
Heloisa’”’ (773) deserves attention for its Italian repose of feeling; Mr. 
Horsley’s “ Allegro and Penseroso”’ (592) as a work of some importance 
with a good point or two; Mr. Severn’s “ Keats, at Hampstead, when he 
first imagined his Ode to the Nightingale” (821) for its subject, and the 
peculiar qualifications of the artist for treating it; Mr. Ward's “John 
Gilpin delayed by his customers” (430) for its clever expression ; Mr. 
Hook’s “ Brides of Venice” (861) for its share, such as it is, in the 
artist’s pleasing qualities; Mr. Solomon’s “ Awkward Position” (817)— 
an incident from Goldsmith’s life—for its revolting incompetence. “ Don 
Juan and Haidee”’ (681), by Mr. Pittar, is the very careful and promising 
work of a young artist; well considered in its constraint of strong feel- 
ing in the group of Haidee and her father ; somewhat operatic in the rest. 





PORTRAIT OF MR. STEPHENSON, M.P. 

A portrait of the great Engineer, by Mr. John Lucas, which is about to 
be engraved by Messrs. Graves, will remain on view at their establish- 
ment during the ensuing month. Mr. Stephenson is represented standing 
near the scene of his triumph, the Britannia Bridge, a portion of which is 
visible in the background. The defect of the painting is a certain dimness 
and weakness of colour ; but this does not diminish its substantial merit 
as a portrait, and it will disappear under the engraver’s hands. 





“THE PRINCE OF WALES BAZAAR.” 

No. 209 Regent Street, so long known among the exhibition-going 
public, has been opened under the above title, refitted and rearranged. 
Besides answering the ordinary purposes of a bazaar, including a conser- 
vatory, a so-called ‘Cosmorama Dioramic and Panoramic Exhibition” 
forms part of the attractions. This consists of a series of eight views 
from the East and various parts of Europe. That of Castellamare is a 
well-painted picture; and the interior of St. Peter’s an extraordinary 
perspective success, whose non-reality it is almost difficult to believe. tt 
is announced that the bazaar will be conducted “on the most strict 
principles.” 








BIRTHS, 

On the 22d May, at Buriton Rectory, Hants, the Wife of the Rev. J. M. Sumner, 
of a daughter. 

On the 23d, at Lansdowne Lodge, Kenmare, Ireland, the Lady of R. W. Towns- 
end, Esq., of a daugliter. 

On the 25th, in Russell Square, the Wife of Dr. Golding Bird, of a son. 

On the 27th, at Methley, the Hon. Mrs. Savile, of a son. 

On the 27th, at Edinburgh, Lady Claud Hamilton, of a daughter. 

On the 28th, in Oakley Square, the Wife of the Rev. Cornelius Hart, Incumbent, 
Old St. Pancras, of a son and heir. 

On the 29th, in Cambridge Square, Hyde Park, the Lady of Dr. James Bright, of 8 
son, 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 7th February, at Pietermaritzburg, Natal, Robert Coregra Romer, Esq., 
Captain of the Royal Artillery, only son of Colonel Romer, R.4., to Helen Gerardine, 
third daughter of the Hon. Henry Cloete, LL.D., Recorder of Natal. 

On the 14th May, at St. Andrew’s Church, Plymouth, William Power Reed, Esq., 
son of the late Lieutenant-Colonel John Reed, K.H., to Katherine, youngest 
daughter of John Humphreys, Esq., of Miltown House, county of Tyrone. 

On the 20th, at Galway, Major Geoghegan, late of the Madras Army, to Barbara, 
eldest daughter of P. M. Lynch, Esq., of Buras Park, county of Galway. 

On the 2lst, at Cranbourne, near Windsor, William Butler Lloyd, Esq., of the 
Whitehall, Shrewsbury, to Jane Emelia, third daughter of the Rev. George Hunt, 
of Buckhurst, Berkshire, and Wadenhoe House, Northamptonshire. 

On the 22d, at Eling, Hants, St. George Lowther, Esq., late of H, M. Sixty-ninth 
Regiment, son of George Lowther, Esq., of Hampton Hall, near Bath, to Mary 
— A. F. Golding, daughter of the late Edward Golding, Esq., of Maiden Erlegh, 

erks. 

On the 22d, at Lopham, the Rev. G. W. Darby, to Mary Anne Louisa, daughter of 
the Rev. James Barrow, Rector of Lopham, Norfolk. 

On the 22d, at St. James’s, Westminster, the Rev. Henry John Rush jun., eldest 
son of the Rey. Henry John Rush, M.A., Vicar of Hollington, Sussex, and Chaplain 
tothe Earl of Eglinton, to Elizabeth Martindale, second daughter of the late William 
Vale, Esq., of Hall Court, Mathon, Worcestershire. 

On the 24th, at the British Embassy, Brussels, Henry William Hemsworth, Esq., 
of Shropham Hall, Norfolk, to Ellen, the youngest daughter of the late Francis 
Kemble, Esq., of Chesterfield Street, Mayfair. 

On the 26th, at St. James’s Church, Dover, Jasper Livingstone, Esq., of the manor 
of Livingstone, State of New York, to Matilda, youngest daughter of Sir John and 
the Hon. Lady Morris, of Shelly Park. 

On the 27th, at All Souls’ Church, Marylebone, Edward T. Daniell, of Little Berk- 
hamstead, Hertfordshire, to Anne Emma, second daughter of the Right Hon, Sir 
James Wigram. 

On the 27th, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Lieutenant-Colonel Townley, to 
Augusta Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Robert Keate, Esq., of Hertford Street, May 
Fair. 

On the 27th, at Clifton, J. Freke Evans, Esq., J.P., A.B., and B.L., son of Eyre 
Evans, Esq., of Ash Hill Tewers, and Miltown Castle, Ireland, to Julia Bruce, 
daughter and co-heiress of the late Rev. D. Stewart Moncrieffe, A.M., Rector of 
Loxton, Somerset. At the same time, Henry Frederick Evans, Esq., Twenty-first 
R.N.B. Fusiliers, son of Eyre Evans, Esq., to Sarah Ann daughter and co-heiress of 
the late Rev. D. Stewart Moncrieffe, A.M., Rector of Loxton. 

DEATHS, 

On the 22d March, at Moulmein, by accidentally falling overboard from the Coro- 
mandel, of which ship he was a midshipman, William Henry, the only son of H. S. 
Powis, Esq., M.D., Cookham, Maidenhead, Berks, and formerly of Clapham Common, 
Surrey; in his 17th year. 

On the 19th April, suddenly, at Barbadoes, Emma Sophia, the Wife of Colonel Sir 
William Colebrooke, R.A., Governor of the Windward Islands, 

On the 15th May, at St. Helier’s, Jersey, Licutenant-Colonel Sinclair, of the Royal 
Artillery. 

On the 18th, at Brighton, Charles Dashwood Ruxton, fourth son of the late John 
Ruxton, Esq., of Broad Oak, Brenchley, Kent; in his 27th year. 

On the 19th, at Northileet, John Barrington, Esq., formerly and for many years an 
active Magistrate and a Deputy-Lieutenant of the county of Essex; in his 81st year. 

On the 20th, suddenly, in London, the Rev. Jelinga Symons, Rector of Radnage, 
Bucks, and Monkland, Herefordshire ; in his 72d year. 

On the 2lst, at Bury St. Edmunds, the Rev. John Frere, Rector of Cottenham, 
Cambridgeshire 

On the 23d, at St. Paul’s Square, Bedford, William Parker, Esq. ; in his 93d year. 

On the 24th, at Ham, Surrey, General Eden ; in his 83d year. 

On the 24th at Islington, Charles Hill, Esq., Secretary to the Board of Green 
Cloth, and thirty-six years in the Lord Steward’s Department of the Royal House- 
hold ; in his 52d year. 

On the 24th, at Torquay, the Hon. Francis James Curzon, barrister-at-law, 
youngest son of the late Right Hon. Lord Scarsdale; in his 49th year, 

On the 25th, Ebenezer Foster, Esq., of Anstey Hall, near Cambridge ; in his 75th 
year. 

"On the 27th, at Reading, Henry Owen Hall, Esq., in his 93d year. : 

On the 27th, at Bath, Sophia Louisa Henrietta, Wife of Colonel Lloyd Watkins, 
of Pennayre, Brecknockshire, M.P., and third daughter of the late Sir George Po- 
cock, Bart.; in her 49th year. 





and 
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MILITARY GAZETTE. 

War-orricr, May 30.—7th Regt. of Drag. Guards—Capt. T. TH. Clifton, from 12th 
Light Drags. to be Capt. vice Cuerton, who exchanges. 11th Light Drags.—Lieut. 
T. J. J. Avarne, from half-pay 67th Foot, to be Licut. vice J. T. Wightman, who ex- 
changes; Cornet J. Inglis to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Avarne, who retires. 12th 
Light Drags.—Capt. E. B. Cuerton, from the 7th Drag. Guards, to be Capt. vice 
Clitton, who exchanges. Ist Regt. of Foot—Ensign J. F. Webster to be Licut. by 
purchase, vice Reed, who retires, 18th Foot—Capt. W. E. Adams, from the 57th 
Foot, to be Capt. vice Hanmer, who exchanges. 40th Foot Lieut. A. R. Rundle to 
be Capt. by purchase, vice Gorle, who retires; Ensign W. O'Hara to be Lieut. by 
purchase, vice Rundle, 87th Foot—Capt. W. Hanmer, from the 18th Foot, to be 
Capt. vice Adams, who exchanges; Sec. Lieut. G. L. W. D. Flamstead to be First 
Lieut. by purchase, vice Baldwin, who retires. 88th Foot—Ensign J. Wray to be 
Lieut. by purchase, vice Steere, who retires. . > : 

Ist West India Regt.—Ensign A. W. Mackay to be Lieut. without purchase, vice 
J. W. Thompson, deceased; Ensign W. L. Murphy to be Lieut. by purchase, vice 
Stubbs, who retires. . d 

Brevet—Erevet Major W. C. E. Napier, of the 25th Foot, to be Lieut.-Col. in the 
Army. 

Memorandum 


- 





Erratum in Gazette of May 23, 1851. The appointment of Brevet 


Lieut.-Col. E. Macarthur, on half-pay unattached, should have been Deputy-Adjt.- 
Gen. to the Forces serving in New South Wales, and not Deputy-Assist.-Gen. as 


therein stated. 





UM 


May 31, 1851.] 
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NAVAL GAZETTE. 

Apmiratty, May 23.—Corps of Royal . arines.—Licut.-Col. R. Me . er to be Col. 
Sec. Commandant, vice HM. Mitchell, dead; Capt. and Brevet Major R. L. Horn- 
brook to be Lieut.-Col. vice Mercer, eres Moe First Lieut. and Qu hw rmaster C, 
Louis to be Capt. vice Hornbrook, promoted ; Sec. Lieut. J. V. C. Reed to be First 
Lieut. vice Louis, promoted; First Licut. J. Pickard to be Quartermaster, vice 
Louis. 








As Aes bo . 
COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, May 27 

Partsersuips Dissotvep.—Thorne and Co. W ealialiad brewers; as far as re- 
gards J. Buckle—J. and W. Price, Dowlais, Glamorganshire, drapers—Clark and 
Bringloe, Charles Place, Kennington, upholste rers—Bayner and Hutton, Liverpool, 
commission-agents—Trewman and Bellerby, Exeter, printers—Usher and Brown, 
Keswick, black-lead-pencil-manufacturer .and G. Brown, Boston, bookbinders 
—Heron and Lingard, Manchester, stock-brokers—Ardill and Milner, Leeds, card- 
makers—J. and J. Eastwood, Bradford, Yorkshire, machine-makers—Lloyd and 
Tattersall, Heywood, Lancashire, cotton-manufacturers—Jones and Co. Manchester, 
woollen-drapers—Cross and Brown, Liverpool, ship-brokers—Richardson and Sons, 
Middleton Iron Works, Durham, en:ine-builders—Beaton and Cuff, Castle Cary, 
Somersetshire, butchers—Baine and Johnston, Greenock, and Baine, Johnston, and 
Co. St. John’s Newfoundland, merchants; as far as regards W. Baine—J. and 
W. Ritson and Ritson and Ward, Vale of Neath Railway, railway-contractors. 

Bankruptcies ANNULLED.—Ricuarp Exuis, Richmond Street, Soho, carpenter— 
Ricuarp Jackson, Selby, tanner. 

Banxervets—Davip Burserry, Newdigate, Surrey, wood-dealer, to surrender 
June 10, July 10: solicitors, Sharpe and Co. Bedford ‘Row; ; Official assignee » Bea, 
Coleman Street Buildings—Freprrick Ropparp, Croydon, schoolmaste June 5, 
July 11: solicitors, Lowles and Nelson, Hatton Court, Threadneedle Street; official 
assignee, Cannan, Birchin Lane—Cuarces Cuapiix, Sudbury, printer, June 4, 
July 1: solicitors, Thorndike and Smith, Staple Inn ; official as nee, Stansfeld, Ba- 
singhall Street-—Witit1am Watson, Salisbury Court, Fleet Street, vic tu: iller, June 5, 
July 11: solicitor, Holt, Chatham P ince, Blackfriars ; official assignee, W hitmore, Ba- 
singhall Street-—Watrer Lone Bozzt Granvitie, Red Lion Squ: we, agric ultural-im- 
plement-maker, June 10, July 8: solicitor, Tripp, Adelaide Place, London Bridge; 
Official assignee, Groom, Abchurch Lane—Ricuarp Moore, Ash Church Villas, Ham- 
mersmith, commission-agent, June 0, July 8: solicitors, Lawrence and Co. Old 
Jewry Chambers; offic ial assignee, Groom, Abehurch Lane—Ronerr Craic, Bryn- 
mawr, Breconshire, draper, June 11, July 9: solicitor, Bevan, Bristol; official assig- 
nee, Hutton, Bristol—James Conn, Preston, innkeeper, June 6, 26: solicitors, 
Blackhurst and Son, Preston; official assignee, Mackenzie, Mane hester. 

Divivexps,—June 19, Warcup, Broadway, Deptford, ironmonge r—June 14, Pul- 
ham, Broxbourne, plasterer—June 14, Knell, Belvedere Road, Lambeth, timber-mer- 
chant—June 14, Watts, St. Ives, scrivener—June 20, D’Oyley, Moreton, Gloucester- 
shire, scrivener—June 25, Boyle jun. Hull, merchant. 

Cerriricates.— Zo be granted unless cause be shown to the contrary on the day of 
meeting.— June 19, W. M. Dowall, Little Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, printer 
—June 19, Gadesden, Brompton Square, coal-merehant —June M4, Coltman, Regent 
Strect, court milliner—June 16, Hawley, Woolwich, grocer—June 16, Astle and Co. 
Coleman Street, bookbinders—June 19, M‘Lean, Liverpool, commission-merchant — 
July 2, W alker, Eastrington, Yorkshire, sacking-manufacturer—June 19, Wilson, 
Preston, merchant—June 18, Fletcher, Hi: islingden, Lancashire, hardware-dealer 
June 18, Holland, Preston, tallow-chandler—June 19, Blacker, Ripon, innkeeper 
—June 24, Browne, Neweastle-under-Lyne, wine-merchant. 

Dectararions or Divipenps.—Southgate and Robertson, Flect Street, anc- 
tioneers; first div. of ls.; together with first div. ef Ils. 2d. on separate estate of 
Southgate, on Thursday next, and three following Thursdays; Graham, Coleman 
Street—Sneezum, Rupert Street, Coventry Street, builder; first div. of ld. Thursday 
next, and three following Thursdays; Graham, Coleman Street —Orchard, West 
Smithfield, rick-tent-manufacturer; first div. of Sd. Thursday next, and three 
following Thursdays; Graham, Coleman Street —Moore, South Wharf Road, Padding- 
ton, stone-merchant; first div. of 3s. 4d. May 29, and three following Thursdays; 
Stansfeld, Basinghall Street—J. B. and G. A. Pillin, Featherstone Buildings, Hol- 
born, sword-cutlers ; first div. of 1s. May 29, and three following Thursdays ; Stans- 
feld, Basinghall Street—Godsmark jun. Crosby Row, W alworth Road, grocer; first 
div. of 9 sd. May 29, and three following Thursdays ; Stansfeld, Basinghall Street 
Durant, Stogursey, Somersetshire, grocer; div. of 4s. on new proofs, any ‘Tuesday 
and Friday; Hernaman, Exeter. 

Scorcn SrequesTRATIONS.—Campbell, Beauly, Inverness-shire, grocer, June 2, 30 
—Hill, Glasgow, metal-broker, June 2, 23—Gow, Edinburzh, grain-merchant, June 
5, July a Le site h, Crieff, writer, June 24—Lutted, Glasgow, musical-instru- 
ment-maker, June 2, 18—Smith, Edinburg , tailor, May 30, June 20, 


Friday, May 30. 

PartNenrsuirs Dissotvep.—The Strines Printing Company, Manchester, calico- 
printers; as far as regards E. Robinson—Barton and Co. Manchester, ¢ alico-print- 
ers; as far as re gards E. Robinson—J. and R. Edgar, Whitehaven, silversmiths— 
Taylor and Co. Denton, Manchester, hat-manufacturers—Allen and Slatter, Ban- 
bury, ironmongers—Dickinson and Co. Manchester, calico-manufacturers— Renwick 
and Kirkup, Shitlington, Northumberland, drain-manufacturers— Thornton and Fos- 
ter, Bradford, Yorkshire, stuff-manulfacturers—Armstrong and Johnson, Laurence 
Lane, accountants —Pinto and Co. Crutched rs; as far as regards T. F. Pinto— 
Obbard and Clarkson, Old Street Road, glass-merchants— Wilson and Cooke, Great 
George Street, Westminster, engineers—Froggatt and Templeton, Ashton-under- 
Lyne, grocers—T. and E. Thomas, Merthyr Tydfil, Glamorganshire, iroumongers— 
egy and Gifford, Osborn Street, Whitechapel, wine-merchants—Bough and Mil- 
burn, Carlisle, builders—Murphy ‘and Narris, Frederick Place, Hampstead Road, 
linen-drape rs—Allen and Hunt, Stockport, timber-merchants— J. and H. J. Hart- 
ley, Brunswick Street, Hackney — printers—Williams and Halstead, Midup, 
Yorks hire, fire-brick-manufacturers—J. and T. Sykes, Halifax, wovllen-manufac- 
turers; as far as regards J. Sykes. 

Deciaration or Ixsonvency.—J. I. Cuvyr, Madeley, Shropshire, miller. 

Banykrvrrs.—Joux Hammonp Hvnrt, Silver Street, warchouseman, to surrender 
June 10, July 10: solicitors, Sole and Turner, Alde rmanbury ; official assignee, John- 
son, Basinghall Street —Gron «GE Courtuore, Paradise Row, Rotherhithe, coal-mer- 
chant, June 12, July 11: solicitors, Newbon and Evans, Doctors’ Commons; official 
assignee, Whitmore, Basinghall Street—Ronerr CLeaver, Stretton-on-Dunsmore, 
Warwickshire, timber-dealer, June 9, July 7: solicitor, Elkington, Birmingham ; 
Official assignee, Valpy, Birmingham—WiL.tiam Henxzry Bony, Brierly Hill, Staf- 
fordshire, wine-merchant, June 9, July 7: solicitor, Smith, Birmingham; offici 
assignee, Whitmore, Birmingham — James Crank, E xeti r, builder, June 11, July : 
solicitors, Stogdon, and Geare and Co, Exeter; official assignee, Hirtzel, Exeter 
Rocer Horzop, Stoke Damerel, Devonshire, innkeeper, June 19, July 17: solicitor, 
Elworthy, Plymouth; official assignee, Hernaman, Exeter--Davip ‘Tox Wyarr and 
Exviza Unprerwoop, Bristol, hat- manufacturers, June 10, July 8: solicitor, Salmon, 
Bristol; official assignee, Acram: A, Bristol—Joun Scorr and Joun Scorr jun. 
North Shields, ship-owne rs, June 13, July 16: solicitors, Bell and Co. Bow Church- 
yard; Chaters, Neweastle-upon- -Tyne ; ; Official assignee, Baker, Newceastle-upon- 
Tyne—Ricuarp Mayor, Bolton- le- Moors, grocer, June 19, July 4: solicitor, Tyrer, 
Liverpool ; official assignee, Lee, Manchester. ; ‘ 

Divipenps.—June 20, Chittenden, Church Street, Paddington, drs aper—June 20, 
Warwick and Clagett, Billiter Square, merchants— June 20, Hodge and Culpin, New 
Oxford Street, tailors—June 20, Lackersteen, Moorgate Street, merchant--June 20, 
Macnin, Finsbury Cireus, merchant- June 21, Greenhow and Foster, Old Street, 
rectifiers—June 24, Hamshar, Lofts, Essex, miller—June 24, J. and T. Laby, Bark- 
ing, coal-merchants—June 20, Ashworth, Nunhills, Lancashire, woollen-manufac- 
turer—June 20, T. and B. Butterworth, Greenbooth Mills, Rochdale, woollen- 
manufacturers—June 20. Dixon, Liverpool, grocer—June 20, Mocatta, Liverpool, 
ecommission-merchant—June 20, Taylor, Huddersfield, commission-agent—June 20, 
Firth, Leeds, linen-draper. . 

Cenriricates.—To be granted unless cause be shown to the contrary on the day of 
neeting.—June 26, Thomson, Long Acre, India-rubber-bath-manufacturer— June 24, 
A. E. and M.J. Hickman, Cannon Street Road, undertakers—June 24, Gracie, Bris- 
tol, woollen- -draper—June 24, Mann, Warwick, victualler—June 24, Pearson, Kings- 
winford, Staffordshire, maltster—June 21, Moate, Misterton, innkeeper —June 21, 
Sheraton, Lenton, Nottinghamshire, cabinet-maker. 

DECLARATIONS OF Divipenps.—W ard, Brownlow Street, Drury Lane, coach- 
currier ; second div. of 4d. any Wednesday ; Whitmore, Basinghall Street—Fiood and 
Lott, Honiton, bankers ; second div. of 1s. 9d. any Tuesday; Hirtzel, Exeter-— 
Seelie, Freeschool Street, Horselydown, rectifier ; second div. of 4s. on Saturday next, 
and three subsequent Saturdays ; ; Groom, Abehurch Lane. 

Scorch Srequestration.—Gilchrist, or Marshall, Edinburgh, cabinet-maker, June 
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PRICES CURRENT, 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
Saturd. | Monday uenday Ww ednes.| Thurs. | Triday. 


— ———a=se 








| meme 


































3 per Cent Consuls .. 98 orf | «=«(9T2 97] 97 
Ditto for Account } 98 97§ | 975 | 974 a 
3 per Cents Reduced | 7, | | 97 97 a 
3} per Cents ......+. | Os) 93h } 98) . | 98 
Long Annuities .... | } 73 | 7) | 7a a 7a 
Bank Stock, 8 per Cent... } 2i 211 2103 214; )>— 
India Stock, 10} per Cent. ie— —_— — | 2605 
Exchequer Bills, 14d. per dic “a | 6&2 35 ‘2 | #4 
India Bonds, 3} per Cent .........0005. | | — | 48 pm. 51 — | #0 
FOREIGN FUNDS 
(Last Official Quotation during the Weck ending Friday Evening.) 
Austrian ...+es0.++ cocceesS DP. Ct.) —— Massachusetts (Sterling).. re ct 1064 
Belgian ... 4-|;— Mexican ....... oecececcoce } 343 
Ditto ..... a=) <— | Michigan , H —— — 
Brazilian . = 89} || Mississippi ...... 6— | — 
Buenos Ayre - 5s} | New York........ 5=— 96 
Chilian....... = los 1) ODIO ce ceee wees 6— 106 
Danish ... ae 103g) =} Pennsylvania . i— 82} 
Dutch (Ex. 12 Guilders) — 59} |) Peruvian.... s— 83 
DIO ccccccscccvcces _ 903 Portugues 5— ss 
French . — | 56f. 50c. }) Ditto. ... 3- — 
Ditto ... - } Russian we 112} 
Indiana. _ 7a Spanish 56— 20 
Ilinvis - _ Ditto .... 3=— of 
Kentucky ° _ —_ Ditto (Passive) tenes 56 
Louisiana | Ste rling g). _ Wexd. | Ditto (Coupons ° — 
Maryland (Sterling _ SY} Venezuela Active......seeeess eee — 





SHARES. 
(Last Oficial Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 












































Rattwars— | Banxs— | 
Caledonian.... l’ |, Australasian ..... | 323 
Edinburgh and u 3u British North American . | aa 
Eastern Counties ...... 7 Colonial ....ccccccccsces —— 
Great Northern .... isj | Commercial of London... 253 
Great South. and W fot London and Westminster 23 
Great Western ....ceeeceeeeeeees 86 | London Joint Stock ..... - —_— 
Hull and Selby. 1025 | National of Ireland. 19 
Lancashire and Y e. 585 | National Provincis 40, 
Lancaster and Carlisle .......++.+- }| Provincial of Ireland 4: 
London Brighton and South Coast 96} | Union of Australia . . _ 
London and Blackwall, ......... x} Union of London .oe eeeeeees eee —_— 
London and North-western . 125} Mints— 

Midland ..... Suh Bolanos .. 6066 cevceses erecceces — 

North british . 5g Brazilian lmperi: . _ 

Scottish Central..... A 165 || = ‘Ditto (St. John del ‘ 17j 
South-eastern ¢ » 7 24g | Cobre Copper. ....seceee secccces 30g 

South-westerm .......ee006 85} || Miscettansovs— 

Y ork, Newcastle, and Berw 20} | Australian Agricultural,.... eeed 15 
York and North Midland ..... 23g Canada. .ceceecccees oe 7 
D. | General Steam... ee 28 
145 Peninsular and Oricntal Steam... oof 

«| Mle} Royal Mail Steam .......e0 eee 75k 

| ree) South Australian ........seeee 24} 








BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and sth Victoria, ¢ ~ 32, for the week ending on 
Saturday, the 2.th day of May Isol 
ISSUE DECARTMENT. 
Notes issued sesccescccvecerers £26,05,510 Government Debt.... 





Other Securities ..... 
Gold Coin and Bullion 
| Silver bullion..... see 
£26,905,510 | £26,905,510 





BAN BINE DEPARTMENT. 
Government Securities  (in- 


Proprietors’ C 
cluding De ad Weight Annuity ar, 59. 


Rest ..-eeeee 







Public Deposits’ 
Other Deposits.... Tas, 
Seven Day and other Bilis ecece 093,295 | 

£34,116 454 | £24,116,484 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners f National Debt, & Dividead Accts, 











BULLION, METALS. Per ton. 
Forcign Gold in Bars, Standard,.... Copper, Dritish Cakes £584 00... 0 0 0 
Porcign Gold in Coin, Portagal Pie Iron, ritish Bars.... 5 5 0... 512 6 
New Dollars ......ccecccecesecerece v Lead, liritish Pig..... 17 5 0 7w eo 
Silver in Bars, Standard ........+6+ Steel, Swedish Keg... 15 5 0... 110 O 








GRALN, Mark Lane, May 30. 
&. 8. &. s. s 


| s. 
Wheat, R.New 33 to37 | Ry@.seeeeeee 3 Ms aple Oats, Feed ., 19 to 2 0 















ine —39 | Marley ose 22 Fine ., 2 
Old —38) Malting... 2: Poland ... 2 
Whit 37—39 |) Malt, Ord, Fine 
Fine ....... 39 —40 Fine ...... 5 Potato .... 
Super. New. 42— 16] Peas, ag. Indiar Corn, Fine. 





WEEKLY AVERAGE 
For the Week ending May 24. 


28 OF CORN. 


AVERAGE PRIC 























Per Qr. Lmpe: rial, of England and W ale 5 
Wheat Sos. 10d. | Rye . | Wheat .... 38s. 8d. | Rye..... . 74, 
Barley 24 «63 ieans io Barley + 2401 Beans 2 
Oats cocese 26 5 LORS co cccese ll | Oats -19 56 POMS .cccocee 6 A 
FLOUR. PROVISIONS 
Town-made per sack 37s. to 42s Butter—Kest Fresh, 10s. 0d. per doz. 
Hecemds .cocccccccesccccsscvcse @ 6 — 39 Carlow, 0. 0s. to Ol. Us. per ewt. 
Essex and Suffolk, on board ship 32 — is acon, Irish ..ccececees per cwt. 52s, to Bot Se 
Norfolk and Stoc kton coveeecese 29 — 351 Cheese, Cheshire . : 
American ........ per barrel ly — 23 Derby Plain .. 
Canadian ...cccsccesseccees 19 — 23 Hams, York ......- 
Bread, 5)d. to 7d. the 4b. loaf. Eggs, French, per 120, 4s. 34. to 5s. rl 
BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
Newoate anp Leapenmatt.* SMITHFIELD." Heap or Carrie at 
s. d ad & 1 ad. «6 &. Smirurigiv. 

Reef .. 2 2to2 8to3 0 to3 2 3 6 Friday. sender 
Mutton 2 8—3 4—3 8 —3 s—4 0 Heasts. 734.... S35 
Veal... 2 8-3 4—4 0 —3 &8—4 © Sheep .11,560,,,. 
Pork... 2 8—3 4—4 0 ot 7 0 Calves, 454.... 
Lamb... 4 0—5 O—5 2 2- Pigs ..e 495 :4. 








WOOL. 
72s.to Sts. Down and half-bred moms 0 Ib. 
90 — M7 | Wether and Ewe ° 
oso — 8&0 

o— 0 





Kent Pockets 
Choice ditto... 
Sussex ditto.... 
Farnham ditto 


12d to 1344, 
ll — 134 








HAY AND STRAW. 


(Per Load of 36 Trusses. 
CUMBERLAND. ‘ 


SMITHFIELD 


Warrecmaret, 






Hay, Good...... + 78s. to 84s... 
Inferior - 5 —72 
New os. - Oo— 0 

Clover,...... - 00 — 

Wheat Straw........++- oo. 28 — 32 








OILS, COALS, CANDLES. GROCERIES. 





Rape Oil, ..secseecceecees pres £1 . 0 | Tea, Bohea, fine, renee Os. O1.to Os “ 
Refined . ° 11 ) Congou, fine ... 14 =! 
BAUER, . coccccccescocescccse lll 0 Souchong, fine 1o-—2 H 
Linseed Oil-Cake ......... per 1000 9 ie 0 * In Bond—Duty ‘Qs. 1d. per Ib. 
Candles, per dozen, 4s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. Coffee, fine (in bond) per ewt. 70s. to 99s. 
Moulds (6d. per doz. discount) 7s.0d. | Good Ordinary...... creees 48 — 508, Od. 
Coals, Hetton. 0 Sugar, Muscovado, per cwt... 26 





3d. 
__  aaiarrananprmaeapnsianaad i * | West India Molasses ..... 13s. 6d. to lis. 6", 
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ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE 


I SOIREES EXTRAORDINAIRES. 

Tuesday, June 3—-LE TRE NOZZE and L'ILE DES AMOURS. 

Wednesday, June 4—FIDELIO, and the Second, Third, and 
Fifth Acts of GUSTAVUS IIT. Including the Grand 
Divertissement and Ball Scene. 

Thursday, June 5—DON PASQUAI a Divertissement, the 
Last Act of LUCTA DI LAMMERMOOR, and LES COS- 
MOPOLT' 

Friday, June 6—-GR: AND SOIREE EXTRAORDINAIRE, 
the particulars of which will be duly announced. 


USICAL UNION.—Halle, Piatti, 
oe. Deloffre, Hill and Sainton, at the EXTRA 
MATINEE, Tvrspay, at half-past 3.—Programme: Quartet 
in D, Mozart; Andante and Scherzo (posthumous) and Trio, in 
C Minor, Mendelssohn; Quintet in C, Op. 25, Onslow ; Mor- 
ceau de Chant, Solo, Contra Basso. Tickets for Strang 
10s. 6d. ; to be had at Cramen’s. Members can pay for their 
friends at Willis’s Rooms. Foreign and native Artists ad- 
mitted \ without payment, on applying to J. Eur a, Director. 
































’ T y ‘a 7 

(\UILD OF LITERATURE AND ART. 
HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS.—The THIRD PER 
FORMANCE by the AMATEUR COMPANY of the GUILD of 
on Le LE and ART, in the Theatre constructed for the 
will take 
June 3, 
New 





at Devonshire House, 
place at the Hanover Square Rooms, on Trespiy, 
when will be presented Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton's 
Comedy, in Five gen ones NOT 8O BAD AS WES 
OR MANY SID A CHARACTER, and the New Farce 
by Mr. C’ s Aad and Mr. Mark Lemon, called MR. 
NIGHTINGALE’S DIARY.—Tickets (all the seats being re- 
served), 10s. each, to be had of Mr, Mitchell, 33, Old Bond 
Street; Messrs. Ebers, 27, Old Bond Street; Mr. Hookham, 
15, Old Bond Street; Mr. Andrews, Old Bond St t; Messrs. 
Chappell, 50, New Bond Street; Mr. Robert Ollivier, 19, Old 
Bond Street; Mr. *s's Street ; Messrs. Cramer 
and Beale, 201, Reg Messrs. Smith and Elder, 65, 
Cornhill; and Messr and Prowse, 48, Cheapside. 
Doors open at a quarter before 7; commence at exactly a 
quarter before 8. 


> rece PTT - r 
N Rk. THACKERAY’S LECTURES ON 
THE ENGLISH HUMORISTS OF THE 18th CEN- 
TURY, their Lives and Writings, their Friends and Asso- 
t, St. James's. The THIRD 
Tuerspay Moxknine next, 
h succeeding Thursday ; com- 
sely. The course of Le tures will 
a v3 i yand 
“and 
for 









































€ 
ciates.—W illis’s Rooms, King Stre 
on 





LECTURE will be given 
Jcne 5th, to be continued ¢ 
mencing at Three o'clock pr 
contain notices of Swift, Pope 
Congreve; Fiekiing and : 
Goldsmith. Tickets for the C caves of Six Lectures, 
which the Seats will be Numbered and Reserved 
Tickets (anreserved),7s. 6d. ; Family Tickets (ditto), to admit 
Four, 21s, Which may be secured at Mr. Mrrewett’s Royal 
Library, 33, Old Bond Street ; Mr. Saxs’s Royal Library, 1, St. 
James's Street ; Messrs. CuirmMas and Hact, Piccadilly ; and 
Messrs. Smira and Evoer, Cornhil 


» 7 97 » 
OCIETY of PAINTEI 
COLOURS.—TILE FoR’ TY-SEVE 
HIBITION IS NOW OPEN, at their Galle 
East, from 9 till dusk. ittance, Is. Cat 
GRORGE 


- r , ra , 
YRAND DIORAMA of JERUSALE 
and the HOLY LAND. ST. GEORGE'S GALL ¥. 
Painted under the direction of Mr. W. Beverry, from sketches 
made on the spot by Mr. W. H. eTLetr, Author of “ Walks 
about Jerusalem This magnificent series of pictures, ex 
hibiting the scenes most memorable in Scripture history, has 
now been visited by numerous eminent travellers in Palestin 
and pronounce ed unrivalled for aceurac yand beauty. PD: 
and 8 o'clock, with splendid dic ic and musical 
effects. Admission, ls. Reserved Seats Gd. St. George's 
Gallery, Hyde Park © orner, 














~ 


2s, 











RS in WATER 
NTH ANNUAL EX- 
5, Pall Mall 
uc, 6d 
FRIPP, 


















See. 






























of Malvern, at the request of a large circle of Patients, 
will continue to visit London the first Tuesday in every Month, 
and may be consulted —s 3, at Hathaway's Hotel, Brook 
Street, Grosvenor Squ » from 10 till 4. His colleague, Dr. 
Sremmes, supe vintvading the Establishment during his ab- 


eeuce. 
TNIVERSITY OF LONDON— 
that the 


Notice is hereby given, Annual Examination 
for MATRICULATION in this niversity will commence on 
Terspay, the Ist of Jcry. The Certiteate of Age must be 
transmitted tothe Registrar fourteen days before the Exami- 
nation begins. 

Somerset House, By Order of the Senate, 
26th May 1851. Re w. tOoTHM AN, Ite gistrar. 


FOR PORT LYTTELTON, CANTER- 


BURY SETTLEMENT, WELLINGTON, and AUCK- 























LAND, NEW ZEALAND.—The First-class Passenger-ship 
DU KE of — TLAND, 533 tons register, to sail on the loth 
JuNr. i East India Docks, Chartered and pro- 





Visioned by ee Canterbury Association. Rates of Passage— 
provisions, medicine, and medical comforts included—Chicf 
Cabin, 42/.; Second Cabin, 22/ ; 61.; children under 
fourteen years of age, one | ali. n experienced Sur 
geon. Vor freight, passage, or further information, apply to 
J. Stayner, 110, Fenchure nv Street; Fitsy and Co. 157, Fen- 
church Street ; or to PrepenicKk You No, Manager of Shipping 
of the Canterbury Assoc iation, 74, Cornhill, London, 


FOR PORT LYTTE LTON, CANTER- 
BURY SETTLEMENT, with libe rty a land Passengers 

and Goods at the undcrmentioned ports in New Zealand ; the 
First-class Passenger-ships, CANTERBURY, 816 tons register, 
for Canterbury 
















Wellington, and New Ze aland, MIDLOTHIAN, 
for Canterbury, Nelson, and New Plymouth, 
ing in the East India Docks, to sail on the Isth 
rh xr. Ch rtered and provisioned by the Canterbury Associa- 
ion. 

8 







7 _— of Passage: Chic f Cabin,a Whole Cabin between 
. “ubin, 22/.; Steerage, 161. ; children under 
h Ship carri + san experienced Surgeon. 
For frei , or further information, apply to J. 
Stayner, 110, Fenchurch Street ; Frony and Co. 157, Fen- 
church Street; or to Faevenick Yor no, Manager of Shipping 
of the Canterbury Association, 74, Cornhill. 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE 

RANCE COMPANY: established by Act of Parliament 

; angi > ne Place, Pall Mall, London ; 97, George 

et, Edinburgh ; 12, St Vincent Place, G1 Y 

Green, Dublin. z a 

The bonus added to policies from March 1834 to the 3lst 
December 1847 is as fullows— 











Cy — one half. 











ASSU- 


Sum added Sum added Sum 
Sum Time topolicy topolicy payable 
Assured. Assured, in 1841 in 1848, at death. 

£ £ s.d, £ sd, £ sa. 
5,000 13 yrs 10 mths. 683 6 8 787100 6470168 
5,000 l year —_— 112100 5,112 100 
1,000 12 years 10000 15710 0=s—-11,257 10 0 
1,000 years —_ 157 10 Os 1,157 100 
1,000 l year —_— 22100 1,022 100 
600 12 years 5000 78150 628 150 
500 4 years _— 45 00 $45 00 
500 l year ll 50 511 50 


The premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate scale, 
and only One Half need be paid for the First Five Years 
= the soapy by: ) for life. Every information afforded 

tot! lent Director, 8 W: 
Pall Mall London, , sib caitaec 








tion, and 


Single | 


| advantages her 


HE WATER-CURE—DR. WILS SON, | 


c 
reports. 
| 


; Annual Premium required for an 


| Ti he Hon. 
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r r 
ANTS’ R oY AL PROVI 
and BENEVOLENT SOCIETY, 
49 and 49 4, Great Marlborough Street. 
Pe ntront. —The QUE 
and H. R. H. PRINCE ALBERT. 
Preside ut—The he Bishop of LONDON. 

This Society has been established to encourage provident 
habits in servants by assisting them— 

First. To provide for themselves in old age 
Government Annuities, 

Secondly. To insure their lives for not more than 10/, 
To secure endowments for their children at Hi or 
age. 

Since May 1849, 
meeting in aid of this Socicty, 
vants to its Provident Fund. 

Donations and subscriptions are rnestly solicited in sup- 
port of the Benevolent Fund, which is devoted to the heavy 
expenses of ma ment, and also towards assisting deserving 
servants who are temporarily unable tu keep up their ann ual 
payments for annuities, insurances, or endowments. 

Contributions may be paid ie Soe ict; s 
Hoare, Fleet Strcet ; Messrs. r 
bard Street ; Messrs. C. Hopkins n an ‘o. Regent t; 
and London and Westminster Bank, 1, St. James’s Square ; 
or at the office, 49 and 49,, ¢ My art? wrough Street. 

ROBERT FREEMA Secretary. 
Great Marlborough Street, May 17, 1851. 


NOD y aa real > r , 
QERV ANTS’ ROYAL PROVIDENT 
KO and BENEVOLENT SOCIETY, 
eat Marlborouch Street. 
SERVANTS OUT OF PLACE, 

vers and servants are invited to register themsclves 
8 office. 

Servants are not placed upon the register until their cha- 
racters are ascertained to be genuine, 

Respectable servants need not fear the Society's investiga- 
alinost sure immediately to obtain good places. 

Since the Registry was opened in November 1850, Li04 
registered servants have obtained placcs through the Society. 

Governors of the Society—i. ¢. donors of 10/7, 10s, 
subseribers of UW. 1s.—have t i 





| QERY. 











by purchasing 





when Prince Albert presided at a public 


5,00 1. have been paid by ser- 















































ry 
y small foes 









Servants and cmployers not being Gover I 
on tration. A table of fees, with other information, may 
be had at the office. ROREI r Fk EEMAN, Sec. 





Marlborough Street, May 17, ds 


‘ERVANTS’ ROYAL — PROVIDENT | 
—_ BE NE VOLENT SOCIETY, 
at Marlborough Stre 
tVANTS OUT OF PLACE 
re admitted upon the reco; 
: clergymen, ¢ 














HOME rok FEMALE Si 
Female servants out of p 
mendation of a Governor of the 
person of known respectability, 
fortable board and lodz 















'y reasonable charges. 
addition to the comforts of a home, where much kind- 
ness and attention is shown, female servants have the advan- 
tage of v speedily obtaining good situations, inasmuch as 
the matron is enabled to reccommend to employers those ser 
vants whose good conduct and character have come under her 
own observation. 

To the younz and 
> in guarding them from the 
lon. 
nployers are earnestly requested to 
by advising servants leaving places to 
e offered, and by ems ing servants who are 
ROBERT FREEMAN, Sec. 


vt RSI. 
URANCE 














inexperienced the home is of great 
evils and temptations of 












assist the institution 
ail themselves of the 








ininstes of the Home 
Great Marlborough Street, May 17 


PRITANNIA LIFE 





A ~ ASS 





COMPANY, 1, Princes Strect, Rank, London. 
r —— oe by Special Act of Parli 
ADVANTAGES OF THIS I 





DIT RATES OF . 
cording to these rates are allowed credit 
(without security) for half the amount of the first seven 
annual premiums, paying interest thereon at the rate of five 
per cent per annum, with the option of paying off the princi- 
pal at any time, or having the amount deducted from the sum 
assured when the poliey becomes a claim. 

A Table adapted especially for the securing of Loans and 
Debts, by which the fullest security is obtained on very low, 
but gradually increasing Premiums. 

Policies revived, without the exaction of a fine, at any 
time within twelve months, if health remain unimpaired. 

A Koard of Directors in attendance daily at 2 o'clock. 

» Assured in ever use admitted in the policy. 
Attendants remuncrated in all cases for their 


HALE ( r 


Persons assure¢ 





























Half Credit Rates of Premium. 
Assurance of 100/, for the 
Whole Term of Life. 
Half Premium for Whole Premium after 
Seven Years. Seven Years. 
£ . 


Extract from th 
Age. 


£ s.d. 
23 6 





cooee 11 8 
- 1923 218 4 
226 450 
eocee 3°68 613 4 
E. » Resident Director 
ANDREW FRA 






Detailed Prospectuses, and every req tion as 
to the mode of effecting Assurances, may be obta 4 ~er4 
application to the various Local Age nts, or at the Office, 


Prine es Street, Bank. 
. ED > > 
PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
59, Regent Street: City Branch, 2, Royal Exch 
Buildings. Established 1806. Policy-holders pi 
Annual Income, 150,000. Bonuses deela 
Claims paid since th ablishment of the Office, 
President—The Right Hon. Earl Grey. 
Directors. 
James Sherman, Chairman, 


























The Rev. 


Henry Blencowe Churchill, Esq. Deputy Chairman, 
Henry b. 


William Ostler, Esq. 
Apsley Pellatt, Esq. 
George Round, Esq. 
Frederick Squire, Esq. 
William Henry Stone, Esq. 
Capt. William John Williams 
John A. Beaumont, Esq. Managing Director. 
Physician—Johu Maclean, M.D. ¥.S.8. 29, Upper Montague 
Stre et, Montague Square. 
IN TIE THS OF THE PROFITS ARE 
HE INSU RE vd 


Eat rtanction of Premiums by th he sur urrender 
of Ronuses 


Ale xander, Esq. 





» Bart. 
Arthur Kinnaird. 
Thomas Maughan, Esq 









f hLrampes of the 
] me | Bonuses added 
subsequently, 











Date of} Sum Original Premium. | a = — her 
Policy.| Insured | od 
| cuomiae. 

£s. d. | d. 

1806 2500 79 10 10 Extinenuished. | 0 
Isl 1000 | 3319 2 ditto | 8 
1818 1000 | 34 16 10 ditto ul 4 18 le 





y other Ui P Hecies 


Examples of Bonuses added to 
~)Potal with addi- 














Policy Date Sum Bonuses tions to be fur- 
No. * | Insured. added. ther increased. | 
£ £ s. a, gS « & 
521 1807 900 982 12 1 1882 12 1 
1174 | 1810 1200 1160 5 6 2360 5 6 
3392 1820 5000 3558 17 8& 8558 17 & | 











Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained upon ap- 
plication to the Agents of the Office in all the principal towns 
of the United Kirgdom ; at the City Branch ; and atthe Head 
Office, 50, Regent Street. 











DENT | 











OR THE RACES AND SUMMER 
MONTHS.—New Paletéts, Mixed Paletéts, Silk and 
Gossamer Paletots, also Nicoll’s Paletit dE which is 







pronounced to be a most effectual protection against the dust 
und showers of Summer, price One Guinea. 

THE REGISTERED TROWSERS are the same price ; but 
notwithstanding the elegant and décagé appearance of the 
new MORNING COATS, they are only 4s. more. 

The numerous advantages of NICOLL’S REGISTERED 
PALETOT (which, with the above, are kept ready for imme- 
diate use) are well-known to need any dese ription he Tr 

CAUTION, —H - and D. Nicoll, Mei 
tet Patentec - 1H to 120, Regen 
nena and sell the 








ge 




























in London, 
They 
however, Agents who sell for them in all parts of this King- 
dom and its Colonies. 


poy. AL VICTORIA FELT CARPET- 


—The public attention is particularly directed to 
The Carpeting combines beauty of d& 
y, iimperviousness to dust, and economy in 

t half that of Brussels. It hes now been in general use 
a be “come well © ats by ished with the trade and 
t all respectable Carpet 
Town in the United 
CLOTH COMPA) 


wt 


above 
name is woven into the lining of cach garment. 


alone 
























Phe, al 
Houses in Sata, i 
Kingdom. The PATE . > 

, LOVE LANE, ALDERMANBURY, also manufacture 
Printed and Embossed Table Covers in the newest designs, 
Window C Cloths for Upholsterers, thick Felt for 
Polishing, &c. Manufactorics at Leeds, and Borough 
Road, Wholesale Warehouses, 8, Love Lane, Wood 


ER TEA SERVICES of NEW 
RNS.—A. RB. SAVORY and SONS, Working 
Silversmiths, 14, Cornhill, opposite the Bank, have recently 
finished several new and elegant patterns of TEA and COPFER 
SERVICES of novel and ele izn, and of the hizhest 
finish. The tollowing have b ly adinired— 

The Porth Fattern, taste- | The Louis Quatorze Pattern, 

fully engrave richly chased 











&e. 
London, 
Street, London. 








‘TLV 
St 

































£s a4 
bl Oo 
LY 8 5 6 
Ditto Cream | 518 0 
Ditto Coffee Pot 17 0 
£12 0 £iz 10 6 
Rew * 

EW SIHOW-ROOMS FOR BED- 

4 STEADS.—HEAL and SON have erected some ex- 
: rooms for the pur of keeping every descrip 
edstead. In Iron their Stock will include every sort 
nmranufactured, from the cheap Stump, for servants’ use, to 
the handsomely ornamented tubul: Hared Canopy, as well 
as Brass Bedst« ads of every shape and pattern; a in 





Wooden Beds 





ds their Rooms are sufficiently extensive te 
fit up a varity, both in Polished Birch and 
Four post, Canopy, and Fr 1 also of 
tends—inu fact, to keepin »t 
vad und they have al 
r utzes, Dameas%s, 
Stock complete fer the Furnish 
And without attempting to com- 







allow them te 

Mahogs x of 
Japan ned He 
Sedstead tl 
ment of Fu 
to render the 
steads as well as Bedding. 




















pete with the prices at w hich the lowest cliss of Furniture is 
sald, 2nd which is fit for no useful purpose, their new Stock 
will be fonnd to be priced on th. same principle by which 





ing Trade has, dur the 
My extended, and the goods, whether of a plain 
pattern, or of a handsomer and more expensive 
racter, are of well-seasoned materials, sound workman 
and warranted. HEAL and SON'S LIST of BED 
containing full particulars of Weights, Sizes, and 
es of every description of Kedding, sent free by post, on 
m to their Factory, 196, (upposite the Chapel, Tot 


tenhs - Court Road, London. 
yyetca LFE and CO.’s NEW PATTERN 
4 ; na Sponges.—The Tooth- 


TOOTH-BRUSIL and 
brush has the important advan searching thoroughly in- 
to the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the my set 
extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hs 
loose, le. An improved Clothes-brush, that cle: 
part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the 
nop. Penetrating Hair-brushes, with the durable unbleache 
Russian bristles, whish do not soften like common hair. Flesh- 
brushes of improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet- 
brushes, which act in the me and successful man- 
Ge nuine Smyrna Spon $3 preserved valuable 
nd durability, by means o 
dire portations, dispensing with all intermediate parties 
_— ts and destructive bleaching, and securing the luxury of 
enuine Smyrna Sponge. Only at Mercacese, binerey, and 
c eo ».'S sole establishment, 130 8, Oxford Street 
| INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAG- 
NESIA has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the medical profession as an excellent remedy for 
Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion. As 
a mild aperient is admira lupted for delicate females, 
particularly durix and it prevents the food of 
infants from turnin z digestion. Combined with 
the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, forms an effervescing ¢ 
ri draucht, which is hig ve and 
Dispensing Chemists, 
neral Agents for the Improved Horse-hair Gloves and 
Helts,) 172, New Bond Street, London, and sold by all respect- 
able Chemists throughout the empire. 


| 3 FISH SAUCE. 





last thirty years, been 


their Bedd 
So Ste 






cossf 
imple 

























































hiy 
pared by Dixnnervrorv and Co. 







ARVEY'S 


and Sow, havi 


—E. LazeNBY 


g numerous complaints from Families who 








are impose d upon by spurious imitations of their Harvey's 
4 , request purchasers to observe that cach tle of 
tp os ars the name of “ Wittiam Lazenoy’ 








on the hack ‘ ut Label use d so many years, 
and sizned r lizabe ‘th Lazent 

E. Lazrnay and Sex's ESSENCI 
to be prepared with that pecunar care which has rendered it 
30 justly admired as swuce for salen, tarbut, cod, soles, eels, 
te. and is manufactu only at their olkl-established Fish 
Saree “Ware house, 6, wards Street, Porunan Sauare. 


Te. LADIES .—ROWLANDS’ KALY- 

DOR for the Skin and Complexion, by its action on the 
ud minute secretory vess:Is of the Skin, expels all 
ies from the surface, allays every tendency to intlam- 
and thus effectually dissipites ull redness, tan, pim- 
ples, spots, freckles, discolourations, and other cutaneous vi- 
Sitations. The radiant bloom it imparts to the cheek, and the 
softacss and d licacy which it induces of the hands and arms, 
reader it indispenssble in every to Keware of spu 
- for sale. The words “ Rowland’s Kalydor” 
vropper of the genuine article. Price 4s. 6d. and 
per bottle —Sold by the Proprietors, at 20, Hatton 
Londun, and by all respectabie Chemists and Per- 





tof ANCHOVTES continues 














mation, 












Kalydors 
ote 
Ss. 67 
Garden, 


fumers. 
T req = ta + 

] OLLOWAY’S PILLS AN EF- 

FECTUAL CURE FOR DROPSY.—Extract of a letter 
from Mr Niam Tomlinson, of ., dated May 1, 1851. 
To Professor Holloway, Sir—PFu il years I wasseverely 
afflicted with Dropsy; at times my fect were so muchswollen 
that I was quite unable to walk. I consulted many doctors, 
and tried remedy after remedy, with hopes of obtaining re- 












S 












lief ; but I was disappointed in all until 1 tried your valuabie 
pills, which, I gratefully acknowled have been the sole 
means of effecting a cure of my cv ints; and I am now 
in the enj.yment of the most excelient health. Sold by all 


civilized world, and 


the 
at Professor Hettoway's Establishment, 241, Strand, Lon- 
don. 


Vendors of Medicines throu shout 











May 31, 1851.] THE SPECTATOR. 
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Boun’s Staxparp Lrprary ror June. | LLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF 


TEANDER’S CHURCH HISTORY = THE GREAT EXHIBITION PUBLISHED | 
Vol. III. Price 3s. 6d. IN CONNEXION WITH © THE ART-JOURNAL.” 
Boux, York Street, Covent Garden. | Part IL. is published this day, and may be had of all 

_ moans, _ a: | Persians, 

LLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF 
THE GREAT EXUIBITION PUBLISHED 

IN CONNEXION WITH © THE ART-JOURNAL.” 
** It will materially tend to accelerate that mighty 

and universal advance in the Arts which the Great 

Exhibition has brought about, and it will give to some 

who are not permitted to see with their own eyes, the 

congregated trophies of the World's Art, ideas, the 
issues of which may be incaleulably valuable; and to 
others, who have gazed upon and studied them, it will 
be a faithful remembrancer, renewing the delight, and 
deepening the impression of that unparalleled dis- 
| play of the fertility and richness of huina an genius.” — 
Shefield Independent. 


( FFICIAL CATALOGUES.—ADVER- 
TISEMENTS will continue to be received for 
insertion in the Official Catalogues during the whole 
time the Exhibition remains open. 
The charge is Ten Guineas for a whole page, or 2s. 6d. 
each line, for every edition of 20,000 copies. 
SPICER, BROTHERS, Wholesale Stationers. 
WM. CLOWES and SONS, Printers. 
Official Catalogne Office, 29, New Bridge Street, 
friars, and at Hyde Park. 


Hlenry G. 





Boun’s Criassicat Liprary ror June. 
VID'S FASTI, TRISTIA, EPISTLES, 
&c. Literally Translated. Cloth, price 5s. 
Henry G. Bonn, York Street, Covent Garden. | 


JUNE. 
rev vised 


Boun’s Sctentiric Linrary ror 
ICHARDSON’S GEOLOGY, 
» and enlarged by Dr. Tomas Wrie ar Post Svo. 
with upwards of 400 Illustrations on Wood. Price 5s. 
Henry G. Boux, York Street, Covent Garden. 
“Jun 


GABLES; 


Post 


Boun’s Cueap Series ror 


Te TOUSE OF SEVEN 
2 a Romane By Narwanier Hawriorn. 
$vo. Price ls. Gd. 

Henry G. Boux, York Street, Covent Garden. 


Boun’s Curap Serres ror May. 









Black- 








Now ready, 

{ FFICIAL CATALOGUES.—A POPU- 
LAR GUIDE to the GREAT EXHIBITION, 
containing a Plan of the Building, an Historical Sketch 
| of its Progress and Construction, and an arranged Sys- 
tem by which the Contents can be best Examined ; with 
| Suggestions for the guidance of large Parties Visiting 
the Exhibition. Price 2¢.; or the Plan separately, ld. 
SPICER, BROT HE RS, Wholesale Sta ationers. 

WM. CLOWES and SONS, Printers. 
Official Catalogue Office, 29, New Ibridge Street, Black- 

friars, and at Hyde Park. 











TILLIS’S HURRY-GRAPHS, or 
SKETCHES of SCENERY, CELEBRITIES, 
Wituts.) Price 1s. 6¢. 
__Hexry G. Boux, York Street, Covent Garden. 
ENT NO "ROBBE RY; an Examina- | 
tion of some Erroneous esteine s regarding Pro- 
WILLIAM Bi MC KWoop and Sons, Edinbur 1s London. 
Ho: MR Ss. 

Price, with 
the Letterpress complete, 5/. 5s. Plates, without the Let- 
NEW POEM ON ITALY BY MRS. BROWNING. 
‘his day is published, feap. cloth, 5s. 


and SOCIETY, taken from Life. (By N. Parker 
Price One Shilling, | 
perty in Land. By Groner Macotn., Esq. 
‘CRADOCK’S SEASONS 
OF ENGLAND is now complete. 
terpress, 3/. 3s.— Dickinson and Co, 114, New Bond St. 
ASA GUIDI WINDOWS 


re to Exhibitors for insertion of the Prices 
| of their Productions in this List will be at the rate of 
One Shilling per line in column, and orders should be 
forwarded to the Contractors as soon as possible. 
| <Any Exhibitor wishing to have separate Copies of 
| the List of his own productions can be supplied ata 
reasonable co-t, by an early notice to that effect being 
forwarded to the Contractors. 
SPICER, BROTHERS, Wholesale Stationers. 
| WM. CLOWES and SONS, Printers. 
Official Catalogue Office, 29, New Bridge Street, Black- 
friars, and at Ilyde Park. 


The charg 


By Evrzaneru Barrerr Brownie. | ~~ BRITISH EXHIBITORS PRICED LIST. 
London: CnuarmMan and Hatt, 193, Piecadilly. FFICIAL CATALOGUES.—The BRI- 
SHORTLY WILL BE PUBLISIED. '( TISH SECTION of the OFFICIAL CATA- 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo. LOGUE, with a general PRICED LIST of ARTI- 
\ & D-EL-KADER; a Porm, | CLES EXHIBITED. | Price Is. 
di In Six Cantos. 


By Viscount Marpsrone. 


A New Edition, with Additions, 
‘a, ISIT SONGS & MINOR POEMS. 


By Barry Cornwatt. 


In 1 vol. foolses ap 8s 

DEFE NC E OF IGNORANCI 
By the Author of “* How to make Home Unhealthy > 
London: CuarmMan and Hau, 193, Piceadilly. 








ro scrk wage tg See RAILWAYS. 


SUPPLEMENT TO eee ag ped PRITISH LIBRARY, 24,  Cockspur 
WE RAILWAYS OF THE UNITED | ji)oa the ANNUAL LIST of SURPLUS COPIES | 


r 
1 KINGDOM STATISTICALLY CONSIDERED. | of Works withdrawn from the Library, most of which 
Surrtementat Part. By Harry Scrivenor, late | have been published within the last year; they are per- 
Secretary to the Liverpool Stock Exchange. | feet, and clean for binding, and most of them much 
London : Samira, Ev DER, and Co, 65, ¢ ‘ornhill. | under half the published price. The List will be sent 


~ THE FIRST SHILLING DAY—“GOING IN” | Postfee on application 


AND “COMING OUT. 
See No. 5, for June, price 1s. of 
and 





now reduced from 1/. 


3s. to 1s 
CORRESPONDENCE 


In 2 vols. Svo. 


IFE AND ‘OF 


185 1: or the Adventures of Mr. | f4 DAVID HUME. From the Papers bequeathed 
C 2) e Mrs. Sandboys, their Son, and Dan Pesci by his Nephew to the Royal Society of Edinburgh; and 
who came up to Town to “ Enjoy Themselves” and see | other Original Sources. By Jouy Hitt Burros, Esq. 
the Great Exhibition. By Hexry Mayuew (Author | Advocate. 

of “The Greatest Plague of Life”) and Groner | A. and C. Brack, emer bd Siupkrin & Co. London. 


NEW WORK z Y THE ‘THOR OF “THE 
IAIDEN at NT.’ 

at R- the Libraries and Booksellers, in 

2 vols, price 1: 


Davip Bocvr, Fleet Street. 


Just published, the Second E dition, price Is. cloth, 





! 
CRUIKSHANK. _| 
| 
| 
| 


Now ready, 


WORD TO THE WISE; or Hints 2s. 
on the current Improprieties of Expression in | T HE STORY of a FAMILY. 
Writing and Speaking. By Panny Gwyxwxr. * A very elegantly-written tale.” —Spectator. 
** Minute errors of discourse and composition are * There are some well described scenes, and several 


continually occurring not from ignorance but inatten- | interesting incidents, interwoven with this ‘Story ofa 
tion. This little book brings such into distinct con- | Family.” The reader of eve ry class will be able to ex- 
sciousness, and by so doing insures more than half the { tre ae t something to his taste. Morning Jost. 
remedy.” —Atheneum. | *A very interesting story. The writer is possessed 
ROWBOTHAM’S EASY METHOD OF it isa book which when once 


(ruardian. 


| of no common powers ; 


-EARN- 
LEAR begun will not easily be laid aside.” 





ING THE FRENCH GENDERS. New Edition, 6d. ° 
Grayr and Grirrirn, Corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard. | London: Groxcr Hony, 123, Mount Street, 
EERE . | Berkeley Square. 
 @ + gp arent Mariborongh Suect. | (\ LEANINGS, PICTORIAL AND AN- 
CC OL BURN and Co’s NEW | Up “riquartan. on the OVERLAND ROUTE. 
j PUBLICATIONS, By the Author of * Walks about Jerusalem,” * Forty 
Days in the Desert,” “* The Nile Boat,” Xe. This vo- 


I. 
HE HON. MRS. NORTON’S NEW 
NOVEL, “STUART OF DUNLEATI.” 
Three volumes. 

** A consummate work of genius. It would take the 
excellences of many authors to give a fair idea of this 
book: the pathos of Dickens, the wit of Sheridan and | 
of Disrac li, the eloquence of Hahn-Hahn, and the story 
of Scott."— Mourning ¢ _—— le. 


VALPIL RUTHERFORD: { 
rr Romance, “oe wae ot ** 
liree volumes, 


Twenty-eight Engravings on 
Price lés. cloth gilt, 


lume is illustrated with 
Steel, and numerous Wood-cuts. 
28s, morocco gilt. 
In super-royal 8vo. price 16s. cloth gilt, 28s. 
morocco gilt, 
= NILE BOAT; or Glimpses of the 
Land of Egypt. Illustrated by Thirty-five Steel 
Engravings and Maps; also numerous Wood-cuts. By 
“ W. HW. Barrierr, Author of “ Forty Days in the 
1 Nautica] | Desert,” * Walks about Jerusalem,” &c. 
The Petrel.” | In 1 vol. super-reyal Svo. illustrated with Twenty- 
seven Engravings on Steel, a Map, and numerous 


** Admiral Fisher, who is understood to be the author Wood-cuts, price 12s. cloth gilt, morocco gilt, 21s. 
of the present romance, possesses all that graphic | POR TY DAYS in the DESERT. By 
power in the delineation of sea-life in its varied ¢ y? ects ' the Author of “The Nile Boat.” Comprising 


which constitutes one of the principal charms of Capt. | 


Marryat’s novels. Altogether the tale is excee ingly 
entertaining, and full of interest, which is well sus- 
tained to the last.”—John Bull. 


111. 

RTHUR CONWAY ; or Scenes in the 

Tropics. By Capt. Mitmay, late Thirty-third 
3 vols. 


distinct and graphic pen and pencil Sketches of the 
} Route of the Israelites from Egypt te Mount Sinai, 


i 
Regiment. 


Also, just ready, 


HE ENGLISH IN AMERICA. 


By the Author of ** Sam Slick.” 2 vols. 


} dwelling particularly upon the beautiful oasis of Wady 
Feiran, and the weighbouring mountain, the Serbal. 
The work also embraces notices of the Convent of St. 
a, Mount Hor, and the extraordinary City of 
*etra. 
In 1 vol. super-royal 8vo. 7 gilt, price 12s, 
morocco gilt, 
W ALKS ABOUT the CITY and EN- | 
VIRONS of JERUSALEM. By the Author 
of ** The Nile Boat.” Illustrated by Twenty-four En- 
} gravings on Steel, by Covsexn, Bentiry, and Branp- 
u | akp, ‘lwo Maps, and many superior Wood-cuts. The 
+ . object of this work is to give a correct idea of the pre- 
YLARE ABBEY. mf te Author of sent state of this memorable city, from sepeuanl aie- 
re Discipline of Life.” vols. servation. The “Walks” embrace all the principal 
“To Lady Emily Ponsonby we are indebted for | objects of interest ; many of which have not been drawn 
or described in any — publication. 
London: A. Hatt, Virrve, & Co. 25, Paternoster Row. | 


writing which would do no discredit to the best efforts 
© Miss Austin.” — Weekly Chronicle. 








MODERN ENGLISH QU yy 
- This day, Second Edition, price Ls. 6d. 

N ACCOUNT OF A GROSS FRAUD 
by certain Members of the SOCIETY of FRIENDS, 
the Result of an Investigation before a Committee; 
and a Correspondence with various Leading Members 

of the Society. By Groner Brack. 
Er FINGHAM WILsox, Publisher, dM, Royal E xchange. 


* Ww vou ME OF SE RMONS BY MR. 
IEYGATE.—In small 8vo. price 5s. 64. 
{ARE OF THE SOUL; or Sermons 

upon some Points of Christian Prudence. By W. 
FE. Hryoarr, M.! 
Rivixoroxs, St. Paul's Churchyard, & Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
THE WEDDING GIFT; a Devotional Manual for 
the Married, or those Tate nding toM arry. 3s. 


NEW SE RIE s OF GAVAZZI’S ORATIONS. 
With the Magazines, price ls. 
Q RATIONS. By Father Gavazzr. 
Decade the Second. 
Church Precepts. | Easter Thoughts. 
A Vindication, | Intolerance. 
Clerical Finance. | Works of Supererogation. 
The Jesuits, Part 1. | Auricular Confession, Part 1. 
The Jesuits, Part 2. | Auricular Confession, Part 2. 
With Sketches of previous Reformers of the Italian 
Chureh—Arnold de Brescia—Savonarola—Fra Paulo 
Sarpi—Antonio de Dominis—and Scipio Ricci. 
The Twenty Orations may be had bound in One Vo- 
lume, price 2s, 6d. 
Davip Roav , Fleet Street. 


“ARNOL D's INTRODUC TION 
OF HEBREW. In 12mo. 
HE FIRST HEBREW 
Plan of ** Henry's First Latin Book.” By the 
Rev. Tuomas Kercuever Arnoip, M.A. Rector of 
Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Rivixerons, St. Paul's Churchyard, & Waterloo Place. 

Of whom may be had, by “the same Author, 

1. = ~ene S$ FIRST LATIN BOOK. Ninth Edi- 
tion. 








TO THE STUDY 
rice 7s. 6d. 


ie OK; on the 








Phe FIRST GREEK BOOK. Second Edition, 


THE FIRST GERMAN BOOK. Second Edi- 


— 5s. 6d. 
4. THE FIRST FRENCH BOOK, Second Edi- 
tion. 5s. 6d. 





CHEAP SACRED HISTORY FOR SCILOOLS 
On the 3d of June will be published, 
YACRED HISTORY, from the Creation 
\ of the World to the Destruc ticn of Jerusalem. 
For the Use of Schools and Families. With Questions 
for Examination at the end of each Chapter. Edited 
by Dr. Wurre, Author of “ The Elements of Universal 
History,” &c. Foolscap 8vo, 187 pages, 1s. 6d. bound, 
Dr. Warre’s other Scoot Histories, with 
Questions for EXAMINATION. 


FRANCE, 12mo. 389 pages, 38. 6d. Just pwhlished. 

GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND, 1l2mo. 483 
pages, 3s. 6d. 

NGLAND for JUNIOR CLASSES, 190 pages, 





ls. 6d. Just published. 

SCOTLAND for JUNIOR CLASSE S, 160 pages, 
ls. Gd. 

Edinburgh: Oriver and Bory; London: Siurxrx, 


MarsHats, and Co, 








Just published, price 2s. 6d. 

| OWARD ON THE LOSS OF TEETH, 

and on a New Method of FASTENING LOOSE 
TEETH,—A new invention has been introduced by Mr. 
Howard, consisting of an entirely new description of 
artificial teeth, fixed by SELF-ADHESION, without 
springs, wires, or ligatures. They will never change 
colour or decay , and will be found very superior to any 
teeth ever be fore used. This method does not re quire 
the extraction of any Teeth or Roots, or any painful 
operation. The invention is of importance to many per- 
sons, and those interested init should read this Treatise. 

London: Siwpkin and Marsuanr, and all Book- 
sellers; or of the Author, Thomas Howarp, Surgeon- 
Dentist, 17, George Street, yl anove rSqua are, London. 


DR. SILVER ON P ILES, FISTULA, &e. The 9h 
Edit. Enlarged, with Cases of Cure, and Coloured 


Plates, price 5s. 
BSERVATIONS ON PILES, FIS- 
Il EMORRHOIDAL 


TULA, PROLAPSUS, 
TUMOURS, STRICTURES, "and other Diseases of 
the Rectum; with nume rous Cases illustrs my their 
speedy and effectual Cure, without the » of the 
hnife, Caustic, or the necessity for Confine ment. By 
E. D. Siuver, M.D. F.S.A. Member of the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons of England, &c. ‘“* This is, indeed, a 
useful work, and one we may earnestly recommend to 
the perusal of such of our readers as are unfortunately 
afflicted with these complaints. The effectual cure of 
many cases, which were considered hopeless by prac- 









titioners ot very extensive experience, is here made 
manifest.” — Blackwood’s Magazine. 
London: Simexktn and Co, Stationer’s Tlall Court; 


Ouuivirr, 59, Pall Mall; and all Bookse llers. 
In 1 thick vol. the Tenth Edition, enlarged, price 16s. 


\ ODERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE: 
i a Popular Treatise, exhibiting the Nature, 
Symptome, Causes, and most efficacious Treatment of 
Diseases; with a Collection of approved Prescrip- 
tions, Directions for Diet and Regimen, the means of 
affording Assistance in Accidents and other cases of 
emergency, Management of Children, Doses of Medi- 
cines, a clear account of the Hydropathic system, &c. 
Also a large Appendix on the treatment of Disorders 
of the Mind and Nerves. Forming a comprehensive 
Medical Guide for the Clergy, Families, and Invalids, 
in the absence of their Medical Adviser. By T. J: 
| Guaman, M.D. &e. 

“It is evidently the result of great professional 
talent, experience, and judgment; the author every- 
where appears conscientious and candid. One object 
is prominently evident—a sincere desire to benefit his 
suffering fellow-creatures. ‘To recommend a work like 
the present to our readers, is only to manifest a proper 
regard for their welfare.”— Literary Journal, Feb. 1843, 

** Itis altogether deserving of permanent popularity.” 
—London Weekly Review. 

Simpxrn and Co. Paternoster Row; Hatrcnarns, 187, 
Piccadilly ; and Tree and Co. 85, Quecn Street, Cheap- 
side. by all Booksellers. 





NOTICE. 
OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE, for Junr, No. CCCLXVI. 

The Adventures of Mr. Jolly Green in the Crystal | 
Palace— Mr. Green and his Friends dine in the Baro- | 
nial Hall at the Symposium—London Lodgings, Living | 
&c. By the Author of ‘‘ Soapey Sponge,” Xc. &c. | 

CuapMAn and Haut, 193, Piccadilly. | 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
No. CCCCXXVIII. for June. Price 2s. 6d, 
CONTENTS : 

ZEschylus, Shakspere, and Schiller. 

Vestiges of the Ancient Inhabitants of Scotland. | 

The Vision of Polyphemus. 

My Novel; or Varieties in English Life. Part X. 

Our Commercial and Manufacturing Prosperity. 

Houssaye’s Sketches and Essays. | 

Modern State Trials. The Last Part. j 

The Experiences of Free Trade. | 
WILLIAM BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh & London. 


Tue ECLECTIC REVIEW, for June, 





ls. Gd. ConvTarins: 
1. Hartley Coleridge’s Life and Works. 
. The Fugitive Slave Act. 
Papal Power and the State Church in Ireland. 
Westwood’s Burden of the Bell. 
The University Commission. 
. Gilfillan’s Bards of the Bible. 
+ The Great Exhibition. 
. Review of the Month, &c. &e. 
Just published, 8vo. price 3d. 

THE RIVAL EDUCATIONAL PROJECTS. 
Reprinted from the ** Eclectic Review ” for April 1851. 
Revised with Additions. 

Warp and Co. 27, Paternoster Row. 

PRASER'S MAGAZINE, for June. | 
Price 2s. 6d.; or by post, 3s. Conrarxs: | 
- Hartley Coleridge, as Society. By a New- 
Man, Poet, Essayist. Yorker. A Trot on 
2. The Prophecy of the Island. 
Thames. From Pope’s| 9. Are the English a 
Windsor Forest. With Musical People? 
a Latin Version. 10. Chronique de.Paris. 
3. A Visit tothe Museum} 11. Phantoms and Reali- 
of Practical Geology. ties—An Autobiogra- 
4. A Summer Thought. phy—concluded, 
5. A Bit of our Boyhood. | 12. The Kishon. | 
6. Montrose & his Times.|13. The Story of Free 
7. Episodes of Insect Trade. By Herodotus 
Life. II. junior. 
8. Sketches of American| Index. 
London: Joux W. Parker and Sox, West Strand. 


Price 2s. 6d.; or by post 


HE DUBLIN UN iVERSITY | 

MAGAZINE, for June. | 
Contarns: Our Garland for June—Horace Walpole 
and his Contemporaries—A Yarn about our Fore- 
fathers—Borrow’s ‘‘ Lavengro”—Leaves from the 
Portfolio of a Manager: No. VI. A few more Words on 
Shakspere; On Criticism in general, more particu- 
larly Theatrical Criticism—Eckermann and Goethe— 
Maurice Tiernay, the Soldier of Fortune: Chap. XXXV. 
A Novel Council of War; Chap. XXXVI. Genoa during 
the Siege; Chap. XXXVII. Monte di Faccio—Tritles. 
By G. Linnwus Banks—The United States and Cuba— 

Gleanings after the Spanish Arabs. 


PMS Pasty 





to 











Dublin: James M'Grasuan, 50, Upper Sackville 
Street. Wa. 8. Orr and Co. 2, Amen Corner, London, 


Sold by all Booksellers. 


and Liverpool. all Boo! TS. = 
Muk GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, 
the following Articles: 


for JUNE. 
ConTArns, 
and the Devonshire 


among others, 
Hartley Coleridge; James II. 
Justices ; the Le: ge “ad of St. Peter's Chair, (with an 
Engraving) ; Munici ipal Franchises of the Middle Ages; 
the Story of Nell Gwyn, by Peter Cunningham, Chapter 
VL; Pi he age to the Holy Land ; Curiosities of the 
Old’ French € anons ; Dictionaries of Classic Ar- 
chewology; Christian le onography : the Heavenly Host, 
= numerous Engravings). With Notes of the 

onth, Review of New Publications, Proceedings of 
Archwological Societies, Historical Chronicle and 
Obituary, including Memoirs of Lord Langdale, Mr. 
Sergeant Ludlow, Joseph Moore, Esq. Dr. Pye Smith, 
W. H. Maxwell, Ke. &e. Price 28. 6d. 

Nicnois and Son, 25, Parliament Street. 








Now ready, Part 17, price 2s. 6d. 
HE MAGAZINE’ OF BOTANY. 
Conducted by T. Moorr, Esq. F.L.S. and W. P. 
Aynes, C. M. HS. Assisted in Boraxy by A. Henrrey, 
Esq. F.L.S.; in Cuemisrry, by Dr. Vortec KER; in EN- 
TOMOLOGY, by J. O. Westwoop, F.L.S, Each Number 
contains 4 beautifully coloured Plates, of choice vA- 
rieties of plants; with Letterpress Descriptions, and 
Instructions for growing them to the greatest perfec- 
tion : also numerous articles inte sting to the Florist 
and Botanist. 
London: Wm. S. ORR and‘bo. Amen Corner. 

ous = | 


Ina few days, pene 6d.; or by post in in aaa for 10 


ANTERBURY PAPERS. 


1. Report to the C AAS Association from the 
Committee of Management. 

2. Sermon preached to the departing Colonists, in 
Westminster Abbey, on the 4th May 1851, by 4 
the Lord Bishop of Oxford. 

3. Plan of the College at Lyttelton. 

Latest Despatches from the Colony, with full infor- 
mation as to the Arrival of the first body of Colonists, &c. | 
J. W. Parker, West Strand. 


NEW WORKS ISSUED BY CHARLES KNIGHT. 


ALF-HOURS OF ENGLISH HISs- 
TORY; a Chronological Series of Scenes and 
Characters. Selected and arranged, with Incidental 
Illustrations, by Cuartes Kyicut. This work wilk, 
follow the “ Half-Hours with the Best Authors,” and)+ 
like that popular Series, will be published in Monthly 
Parts, at Sixpence. 
Parr I. forming Part XV. of HALF-HOURS, June 2d. 








n the 30th of Jun 
PICTORIAL. HALF -HOURS | OF LONDON 
TOPOGRAPHY. 
(Supplementary to ‘‘ Pictorial Half-Hours,” or Miscel- 
— of Art.) Part I. price Ninepence. 
Cuar_es Kniont, 90, Fleet Street. 





| R. M‘Currocu. 


| DICTIONARY. 


| of APULEIUS. 


| SCHOOL SERIEs. 


THE SPECTATOR. 


[May 31, 1851. 





~NEW WORKS. 


I. 


LONDON in 1850 and 1851. By J. 
Tue Travevcer’s Lisrany, Part III. 


lémo, Once Shilling. 


Il. 
Mr. M‘CULLOCH’S GEOGRAPHICAL 
New Edition (1850-1851), with 
Glarge Maps. 2 vols. Svo. 63s. 


Ill. 


Mr. A. K. JOHNSTON’S NEW GENE- 
RAL GAZETTEER of the WORLD (1851). In one 
very large volume. 8vo, 36s. ; lalf-russia, 41s, 


Iv. 

Dr. URE’S DICTIONARY of ARTS, 
MANUFACTURES, and MINES. Third Edition; 
with 1241 Wood-cuts. Svo. 50s. SUPPLEMENT, Ls, 

% 
Mr. A. SMEE’S ELEMENTS of ELEC- 


TRO- METALLURGY. Third Edition (1851), en- 
larged ; with Wood-cuts, Xc. Post Svo. 10s. Gd. 


VI. 


Mr. A. SMEE’S PROCESS of THOUGHT 
adapted to WORDS and LANGUAGE by the Rela- 
tional and Differential Machines. 8vo. 7s. 


vu. 


Mr. SAMUEL BAILEY’S NEW 


WORK—The THEORY of REASONING. Svo. 7s. 6d. 


vul. 


The POWER of the SOUL over the 
BODY. By Dr. GroxrGr Moone. New Edition. Post 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 


IX. 
The USE of the BODY in relation to 
the MIND. By Dr. Gronce Moore. New Edition. 
Post 8vo. 9s. 
x. 
and his MOTIVES. By Dr. 


New Edition. Post Svo. 8s. 


MAN 


Grorck Moore. 


XI. 
Dr. GEORGE MOORE on HEALTH, 


DISEASE, and REMEDY, 
the BLOOD. = Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


XII. 
The LIFE of EDWARD BAINES, late 
M.P. for Leeds. By his Son. With Portrait engraved 
in line by W. Greatbach. Svo. 9s, 


XIII. 
MARIE-MADELEINE. Translated 
from the French, by Lady Mary Fox. Wood-cuts, 
—, . eas by M. Lepelle du Bois-Gallais. 8vo. 
ls. 6 


xIV. 
The JUDGES of ENGLAND; with 
Sketches of their Lives, Xe. By Evwarp Foss, F.5.A. 


of the Inner Temple. Vols. III. and IV. Svo. 
(Early in June. 


XV. 
ROME: a Tour of Many Days. By 
Sir Gronce Heap. 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 
XVI. 
Sir GEORGE HEAD’S TRANSLA- 


TION of CARDINAL PACCA’S HISTORICAL ME- 


MOIRS. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 
XVII. 
Sir GEORGE HEADS TRANSLA- 


TION of the METAMORPHOSES or GOLDEN ASS 
Post 8vo. 12s. 


XVIII. 


The Rey. C. MOODY’S Edition of the 
NEW TESTAMENT, with complete Marginal Har- 
mony. Part Il. completing zthe Work. 4to. 13s 


XIX. 


Mr. W. M‘LEOD’S EXPLANATORY 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR for BEGINNERS, in GLeic’s 
18mo, One Shilling. 


XX. 
OATES’S TABLES of STERLING 
EXCHANGE, showing the Value of a Sterling Bill in 


Federal Money for any Amount and at every "Rate of 
Premium. Super-royal 8vo. 15s. 


London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, and 
LoneMans. 


considered in relation to | 


Mh. BENTLEY'S 


LIST OF NEW WORKS, 
PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


TIE KALEIDOSCOPE OF 
DOTES AND APHORISMS. 
Collected by CATHERINE SINCLAIR, 

a 


In post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


Il. 
THE BIRTHRIGHT, 
By EMILIE CARLEN, 
Author of “The Rose of Tisleton.” 
From the Original, by the Translator of * 
3 vols. post 8vo. 


TILE SHORES AND ISLANDS 


MEDITERRANEAN. 


sy WILLIAM HURTON, 
2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 





| Author of “* Travels in Servia,” 





v. 

. r 7 . - wa 
THE GOTIL AND THE HUN; 
OR TRANSYLVANIA, DEBRECZIN, PESTH, 

AND VIENNA, in 1850. 
By A A. PATON, 


8vo. lis. 


vr. 
THE 


PRIEST MIRACLES OF ROME; 
a Memoir for the Present Time. 
Foolseap 8vo. 6s. 


THE ATTACHE IN SPAIN 
IN 1850, 


8vo. lis. 


Vill. 


HECTOR O'HALLORAN, 
By W. H. MAXWELL, 
Author of “ Stories of Waterloo,” “ Bivouac,” &e. 


Small 8vo. 33. 6d. 


THE SEARCH FOR SIR JOIN 
FRANKLIN 


By C. R. WELD, Royal Society. 
8vo. 4s. Gd. 


xX. 


Sreconp Eprrion or 
WRIGHT'S NARRATIVES OF 
MAGIC AND SORCERY. 


2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


XI. 
With a PORTRAIT of GRAY the POET, 
the June Number, price 2s. 6d. of 


’ Y - ur 
BENTLEY'S MISCELLANY 
Conrains: 
Horace Walpole, and the Literary World of tle 
Eighteenth Century. 

Humming Birds. 

‘The Expedition to Chantemerle. By Miss Cost 

War and Peace. 

The “ Phenomenon ” of the- 

The French Translator. 

Exhibition of the Royal Academy. 

Rambles in Sussex. 
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St. Roche.” 


Including a Visit to the Seven Churches of Asia. 

By the Rev. WH. CHRISTMAS, 

Author of * The Cradle of the Twin Giants, Science 
and History,” &e. 
3 vols. post Svo. 31s. 6d. 
Iv. 
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LEITH TO LAPLAND; 

OR PICTURES FROM SCANDINAVIA. 


“The Mamelukes,” Xc. 
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